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AMERICA indexed in Readers’ Guide 

A nice Easter present has come our way. The H. 
W. Wilson Company, publishers of indexes and ref- 
erence works, informed us that the subscribers to 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the oldest 
and best known of library periodical indexes, have 
voted to include AMERICA among the 117 magazines 
indexed. For years America has been indexed in the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide, used largely by schools. 
(So long as subscribers to the ARG elect it, this 
Review will continue to be indexed there, too.) With 
its inclusion in the Readers’ Guide, AMERICA will now 
find its way more widely into libraries other than 
school libraries. Since inclusion in these Wilson in- 
dexes is determined by vote of subscribers (largely 
librarians), it is obvious that librarians have been 
finding AMERICA progressively more useful—a point 
we made in August, 1951, when we quoted the 
Catholic Library World to show that America led 
the field of Catholic magazines in the number of 
items covered in a year (2,401 items as against 1,715 
in the runner-up ). We'd like to offer our sincere thanks 
to the librarians who voted their preference of 
AMERICA and to express the hope that all who fre- 
quent libraries will find the indexing of AMERICA in 
the Readers’ Guide a great help in their reading and 
study. 


AAUP on Communists as teachers 

The comprehensive statement on “The Rights and 
Responsibilities of Universities and Their Faculties” 
issued by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on March 30 is founded on a pragmatic philos- 
ophy of higher education. As such it calls for a 
rather extended critique. In regard to the one ques- 
tion of Communists as college teachers, however, the 
statement is a welcome relief from the ambiguities 
with which many recent statements by college edu- 
cators have been surrounded. The AAUP takes a 
straightforward stand against the right of Communists 
to enjoy the privileges and prestige the teaching pro- 
fession enjoys in colleges and universities. Commu- 
nists are disqualified because they lack “integrity and 
independence.” These “render impossible adherence 
to such a regime as that of Russia and its satellites.” 
Refusal to respond to interrogations by authorized 
legislative committees about one’s political convic- 
tions casts doubt on a teacher’s fitness. The courts 
have adjudged communism and good citizenship in- 
compatible. So Communists have no right to teach. 


Loyola press: 40th Anniversary 

America Press, whose 40th Anniversary in 1949 was 
completely lost sight of by itself in the commem- 
oration of AMERICA’S anniversary, congratulates its 
sister publishing firm, the Loyola University Press 
of Chicago on the completion of four decades of ser- 
vice. LUP has produced an exquisite 3l-page mem- 
orial volume, Optimus Magister, Bonus Liber (“A 
good book is an excellent teacher”), happily entitled 
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after its motto. In 1913, the late Rev. Wm. P. Lyons, 
S.J., aided by students of old St. Ignatius College 
(to whom he sold stock at fifty cents a share!) liter- 
ally built up LUP from nothing, and almost with 
nothing. In 1925 he acquired a building at 3441 N. 
Ashland. Three years later this modern Peter Cani- 
sius died. Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., well-known 
educationalist and for several years a collaborator 
of Fr. Lyons,’ became director. To keep pace with 
the growing volume of publishing, he has gone on 
adding to the physical plant, even though he dis- 
continued the actual printing of books some years ago. 
LUP has published books (mostly textbooks) by 
forty Jesuits in its forty years, besides those of other 
Catholic writers. Rev. John B. Amberg, S.J., assistant 
director, oversaw the production of Optimus Magister: 
a charming tribute, not only to Frs. Lyons and Schmidt 
but to their competent and devoted lay assistants 
over the years. Ad multos annos! 


Unesco under fire in Texas 

The campaign of ultra-nationalists against the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (Unesco) has come to a head recently in 
Texas. In Houston, a “Committee for Sound American 
Education” has elected two of its members to the 
school board in a campaign in which they warned 
the citizens of that city to save their children “from 
the dangerous influence of Unesco.” In Dallas, Unesco 
has been accused of trying to propagandize the schools 
in favor of “one-worldism.” Literature is being dis- 
tributed that seems to follow the ultra-nationalistic 
arguments propagated by the American Flag Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, headed by W. Henry Mac- 
Farland, Jr. Criticism of Unesco and allied programs 
for stimulating a broader world outlook on the part 
of students has reportedly reached a point where an 
investigation into the textbooks and teaching of the 
Texas schools may be voted by the State Legislature. 
This Review has never given Unesco or the secularistic 
and unrealistic brand of “internationalism” of many 
of its proponents anything like a blanket endorse- 
ment. On the contrary, it has naturally been critical 
of both. What we hope all Catholics will remember, 
however, is, first, that a Catholic cannot be a national- 
ist (AM. 9/27/52, p. 611). Secondly, as recently as 
Christmas Eve, 1951, the Holy Father declared: 
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. . . the common good, the essential purpose of 
every state, cannot be attained or even imagined 
without this intrinsic relation [of states as mem- 
bers of “the society of states”] to the human 
race as a whole. Under this aspect the indispen- 
sable union of states is demanded by nature. It 
is a fact which is imposed upon them. And in 
consent to it, although sometimes hesitantly, they 
answer the voice of nature. This natural union 
they strive to embody in an external stable frame- 
work, an organization (Catholic Mind, 4/52, 
p. 252). 

All American Catholics might well ponder those 

words. 


- . » moderation in criticism 

A third consideration is that those Catholics who 
are best informed about Unesco, by membership in 
organizations closely scrutinizing its work and by 
attendance at its international meetings, are sym- 
pathetic in their critical evaluation of Unesco (Am. 
9/27/52, p. 632). Finally, the United States is a co- 
founder of the United Nations and, unlike Communist 
states, actively backs Unesco as one of its agencies. 
In acquainting their students with the Unesco’s pro- 
gram, therefore, our schools are merely carrying out 
an approved national policy. In view of this circum- 
stance, a special committee of Marin County (Cal.) 
citizens on March 2 voted to reject complaints against 
teaching about Unesco’s program in the schools. For 
the reasons we have briefly set forth, all groups, 
especially Catholics, should accordingly, in our opin- 
ion, at least show reasonable moderation in criticizing 
this organization. 


lordham’s Mission Institute 

Under the direction of Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, 
S.J., Fordham’s annual Mission Institute will expand 
this coming summer. Though meeting for the fifth 
year, it will take on for the first time the aspect of 
a full-fledged summer university course. Registration 
will begin July 1. Where previously the Institute had 
met for a brief week each year, sessions will open 
on July 6 and continue on through Aug. 14. The aim 
of Fordham’s Mission Institute is to provide the 
answer to the missionary’s need for specialized train- 
ing. The average missionary faces problems much 
more complicated than the priest and religious here 
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in the United States. His are all the problems of the 
parish back home in addition to many new ones, and 
all in the setting of an alien culture baffling to the 
uninitiate. To accomplish his task the missionary 
should be able to draw on the ancient wisdom of the 
Church, the experience of fellow missionaries and 
the fruits of modern anthropological and sociological 
research. To this end the Institute’s summer program 
will include five courses of area study together with 
a special course relating to “Mission Theory and 
Practice.” The integrated area courses will be con- 
cerned principally with Africa, Hindu India, Japan, 
Latin America and Oceania. Prof. Felix M. Keesing, 
executive head of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Stanford University will conduct the 
course on Oceania and is now collaborating with 
Father Ewing in the preparation of the syllabus of all 
the area courses. 


Hint to the wire sculptors 

Quite reprehensible, from the standpoint of private 
property, was the conduct at a recent London sculp- 
ture exhibit of Laszlo Szilvassy, 28-year old refugee 
Hungarian artist, who was infuriated at an abstract 
work in wire by the British sculptor, Reg Butler. 
Although Mr. Butler’s work had won the grand prize, 
Mr. Szilvassy picked it up and smashed it, which 
was against the rules of the gallery. Physically more 
restrained than the Hungarian iconoclast but much 
more articulate, Wheeler Williams, president of the 
National Sculpture Society in this country, has pro- 
tested against the “strange and contorted mass of 
wire” which was adjudged winner of a competition 
held recently in London by the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts. Similar protests have been sent by the 
New York Chapter of Artists Equity Association and 
the Sculptors Guild. Those who hold strongly to tra- 
dition in the plastic arts admit no ifs or but's in 
their rejection of wire as a medium for alleged 
“sculpture.” New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
nevertheless looks indulgently upon it. Since the 
moderns seem as determined to cling to their wire 
as the conservatives are to reject it, might not the 
controversy be resolved through a very simple agree- 
ment by all concerned? Let the wire artists express 
their aspirations and inner agonies ad lib through 
this quite effective medium and name the product 
anything they want. But for Michelangelo's sake, 
don’t let us call it sculpture. One can very soundly 
argue that if that course were followed, the finest, 
the most really authentic contributions in the modern- 
art movement in sculpture (and there are such) would 
be the winners, not the losers. 


The U. S.-French talks 

If the latest Chinese Communist truce proposal 
means that the enemy is seeking to end the war in 
Korea only to engage in a more profitable enterprise 
elsewhere, e.g., by interfering in Indo-China, they 
would do well to ponder the March 28 communiqué 
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on the recent U. S.-French conversations held in 
Washington. Both countries warned China’s Red re- 
gime that aggressive warfare anywhere else in the 
Far East would be in violation of a Korean armistice 
and “would have the most serious consequences for 
the efforts to bring about peace in the world.” Further- 
more, the United States pledged increased aid to the 
French in Indo-China, the extent to depend on an 
intensive study of the military problem there. Thus 
France and the United States have linked the Korean 
and Indo-Chinese conflicts as component parts of 
one overall pattern of Communist aggression in the 
Far East. Agreement on problems concerning Euro- 
pean unity were not so clear-cut. The communiqué 
reflected the opinions of both Governments, rather 
than an accord between them, on the Saar issue. 
French Premier René Mayer persisted in taking the 
stand he had announced to the French Parliament 
when he assumed office: agreement on the Saar ques- 
tion must precede French ratification of the Euro- 
pean Army treaty. What the French want is assurance 
that the coal-rich region will be economically attached 
to France rather than to Germany. The United States 
would not go beyond admitting that the question was 
important enough to demand an early settlement. 
This might seem to throw U. S. moral influence on 
the side of France. How effective it will be in resolving 
the problem must await the coming U. S. negotia- 
tions with German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 


South Africa on election eve 

The racial-constitutional crisis in South Africa shows 
that an attack on the rights of any section of the 
people endangers the rights of all the people. The 
Union goes to the polls for a general election on April 
15. The majority party, Premier Daniel F. Malan’s 
rabidly white-supremacist Nationalists, is campaign- 
ing on a platform of keeping the natives in their place. 
To that end, it seeks a mandate giving a simple major- 
ity of Parliament supreme power, irrespective of con- 
stitutional guarantees. It needs this because South 
Africa’s highest court has struck down Malan’s laws 
crippling the native franchise (of 8 million non-whites, 
50,000 have the vote) on the ground that such legisla- 
tion requires a two-thirds majority of Parliament, 
which at present the Premier does not command. 
The opposition United party justly fears that its own 
rights will be gone with the wind in the event of a 
Malan victory. But it gravely risks falling between 
two stools. It will neither espouse the extreme racism 
of Malan nor come out flatly for equal rights for 
natives. A March 23 decision of the high court de- 
claring that segregated facilities for non-whites on 
railroads must be equal to those for whites was de- 
nounced by both the Nationalists and the United 
party. Over the week-end of March 29, the chief 
labor organizations declared against segregation in 
trade unions. The workers saw clearly that to organize 
on a racial basis simply meant exposing white labor 
to the competition of cheap native labor. 


THE POPE ON ADULT EDUCATION 

On March 19, our Holy Father Pope Pius XII ad- 
dressed some 4,000 teachers and pupils of the schools 
for adult education in Italy. His choice of this occa- 
sion for his first really general audience since his 
illness emphasized his own belief in the importance 
of adult education in our times. It witnessed also to 
his concern that education should strive to perfect the 
human being in all the relevant circumstances of his 
earthly life. Wide scope of education and wide sharing 
of responsibility to engage in this “genuine aposto- 
late”’—these were the key items of his message, along 
with definite suggestions as to how these aims could 
be achieved. 

As “the first center of education and every culture” 
the Holy Father stressed the family, faced as it is 
today with the grim problem of “depersonalization.” 
Adult education, he said, “ought to aid and enlighten 
married couples regarding the requirements and ob- 
stacles of conjugal life and the establishment of a 
home.” The family does not function in a vacuum: 


It must be developed within the collective unit 
of society. By that are intended all the relations 
both social and juridical that unite man to his 
fellow-man and to civil authority. An international 
community is becoming established, within which 
it is essential that each should recognize what 
place he holds and the duty he must fulfill... 

The right to vote, in particular . . . requires 
in the one who exercises it at least an elementary 
notion of political principles and their application 
within the national and international sphere of 
politics. The same is true of social questions. 


Hence, says the Holy Father, arises the need of “awa- 
kening an appreciation of political and economic 
realities in conformity with the Christian concept of 
life.” Adult education should help to preserve the 
balance between the “constructive activity of indivi- 
duals in the service of social well-being on the one 
hand, and on the other, the necessary duty of .. . 
protection and defense of the social order.” 

The Pope looks upon adult education as a means 
“for the development of personality and a deeper 
understanding of things.” He wishes the teacher to 
“make his students think and uncover for each of his 
students the talents he has at his disposal.” He be- 
lieves the best results will be achieved “through exer- 
cises in reflection and expression, carried out in small 
groups on concrete topics.” Adult education cannot 
be the work of one sole institution, but “must be the 
result of an interplay of activities.” Everyone who in 
any way can gain the public ear “under any title what- 
soever shares in the responsibility for adult educa- 
tion.” He included, for example, editors, publishers 
and radio and advertising officials. 

The startling breadth of the Pope’s appeal and 
its intense practicality are a stimulating challenge 
to our Catholic educators. For, in the last analysis, 
our Catholic schools must furnish the bulk of the 
teachers and learners for every project in Catholic 
adult education. J. L.. F. 
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A movement has been on foot for some weeks now 
both in White House and Congress which, if it goes 
through, may someday be termed a gigantic steal. 
I refer to the drive to deprive Government employes 
of what is called “accumulated leave.” 

By a law of Congress every employe is allowed an 
annual leave with pay, to be taken all at once or in 
instalments, and also some sick leave with pay. By 
another law of Congress and long-standing custom, 
if the annual leave is not all used up in one fiscal 
year, the remainder may be carried over into the next. 
This is “accumulated leave.” Four bills are now before 
the House which aim, among other things, to abolish 
accumulated leave and restrict leave generally. 

The injustice of this is keenly felt. As one civil 
servant put it to me, “Last year I didn’t take all my 
leave, though I had a right to it. I couldn't. They 
kept me going all the time. Now, through no fault 
of mine, they will take away what’s owed me.” He 
didn’t say so, but I know he is at his desk from 8:30 
to 6 and often comes home with bulging brief case 
to finish his paper work on unpaid overtime. 

The fault for the present anxieties lies with both 
a neophyte Administration, which does not yet know 
the ropes, and a callous Congress. 

Here are two stories. Dr. Louis H. Bean, economic 
adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, after thirty 
years of service had top rating. In December he was 
sent abroad on a Government mission, but when he 
got back after the inauguration he found another at 
his desk, his papers and books gone. He was then 
told he had been fired. His answer, in substance: 
“Oh, no, not I. Changed, perhaps, but not fired. 
There’s my civil service rating, and also veteran’s 
preference.” 

Then the story came out. Dr. Bean, on his own 
time and as a hobby, had evolved a statistical method 
of forecasting elections, wrote a best seller on it, 
and accurately foretold Truman’s election in 1948. 
The new Secretary had been led to believe that was 
his main job in Government and so dropped him. 

Another story. Congress passed a law ordering the 
Office of Education to survey the educational work 
of the Veterans Administration but forgot to appro- 
priate the money. The office received permission from 
General Accounting to use general funds, promising 
a supplemental appropriation which Congress now re- 
fuses to make. So 80 employes were dropped, and 
some 300 laid off for indefinite furloughs without pay. 
Congress itself is continually awarding its members 
money from the Treasury for junkets to Europe, etc. 
When economy is in the air, as one writer here said, 
it is the Government employe who gets it in the neck. 

WitFrm Parsons 
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St. Louis University is offering its first Institute in 
Special Education, June 11-19. Lectures and discus- 
sions will cover national, State and local trends in 
special education; problems of the visually, acousti- 
cally, orthopedically and mentally handicapped and 
speech defectives; parent and child guidance, etc. 
Undergraduates should apply to Rev. M. B. Martin, 
S.J., and graduates to Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., 211 
N. Grand, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

p The Holy See has taken another step to advance 
the status of the Church in Norway, in connection 
with the 800th anniversary of the original erection 
of the Archbishopric of Trondhjem (Am. 2/14, p. 526). 
(After the Reformation Trondhjem ceased to be an 
archdiocese. ) The region of Central Norway has been 
raised from a Prefecture Apostolic to a Vicariate 
Apostolic. The new Vicar is Most Rev. John Ruth, 
C.SS.C., who will have three parishes with 200 Cath- 
olics in his jurisdiction. 

pw Announcing its 40th annual session, to be held at 
Pau, near Lourdes, July 20-26, on “War and Peace,” 
the Semaines Sociales of France declares that recent 
changes in the meaning and nature of war have com- 
pelled a revision of the immediate applications that 
had formerly been drawn from general philosophical 
and theological principles. The descriptive subtitle 
of the session is “From the Coexistence of Blocs to 
an International Community.” 

p> The Grail, modern world-wide movement in the 
lay apostolate, will sponsor a European tour June 28- 
Aug. 18, with the purpose of giving American young 
women first-hand experience of the Catholic revival 
in all phases of European life. The itinerary includes 
France, Italy, Austria, Germany, Holland. Cost of 
the tour is $925. For details write Miss Dolores Brien, 
Grail International Student Center, 46 W. 55th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

p® Frater Martin de Porres, O.F.M. Cap., Capuchin 
Monastery, Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y., writes that 
he and his brethren are in touch with over 100 Jap- 
anese students now in various U. S. secular colleges. 
He feels that many of them, majoring in economics 
and political science, are “ripe” for AMERICA. He will 
provide mailing labels, easily affixed to the original 
wrapper, to readers who wish to forward their copies 
of AMERICA to these students. 

p At Dallas, Texas, on March 30 died Most Rev. 
Alexandre Vachon, 67, Archbishop of Ottawa since 
1940. Prior to his elevation to the episcopacy he had 
been professor of chemistry and later rector at Laval 
University, Quebec. He belonged to a number of 
learned societies, and had served on the Canadian 
Government's National Research Council and the 
Fisheries Board of Canada. R.I.P. C, K. 
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Who should pay for 
college education? 


On the occasion of the 50th annual meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, to be held 
Easter Week in Atlantic City, America extends its 
sincere congratulations and best wishes. 

The association has grown from an institutional 
membership of 430 in 1908 to 5,901 in 1952. This 
growth has resulted not only from the amazing in- 
crease in the number of Catholic schools at all levels, 
but from their greater interest in associational unity. 
May our Divine Lord, who has inspired this growth, 
continue to enlighten and strengthen the laity, clergy 
and religious who must meet the challenge of the 
new half-century opening upon the NCEA. 

The most embarrassing obstacle to the continued 
existence and expansion of private education in the 
United States, of course, is lack of funds. We are 
deeply indebted to Rev. A. B. Corrigan, S.J., for 
sharing with our readers the results of his research 
into the most baffling problem of all—that of support- 
ing Catholic institutions of higher education. 

A revolutionary shift has occurred in the method 
of financing American higher education. Fifty years 
ago the policy of state support of elementary and 
secondary schools to “equalize educational oppor- 
tunities” at those levels was well established. The 
theory that, for social and civic reasons, schooling 
should be open to all was not then applied wholesale 
to higher education, the expenses of which were 
largely borne by the students themselves and by pri- 
vate benefactors. The benefits of higher education 
were considered to accrue more to the individual than 
to society. Hence he should pay for them. 

Since that time, we have gradually extended the 
theory of state subsidy of education to the college 
and university level. State institutions, showered with 
huge appropriations by generous legislative bodies, 
have increased enormously in number and size. Munic- 
ipalities have set up tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. Higher education has become increasingly 
“socialized,” with public colleges the sole beneficiaries 
of public monies for ordinary operational costs, not 
to speak of immense capital expansion. 

Meanwhile, owing to two world wars, a major de- 
pression and our present gigantic defense program, 
tax levies have siphoned off a large volume of the 
money previously donated to private colleges. Taxes 
have sharply reduced the number of people able 
to pay both taxes and the rising tuition costs of send- 
ing their sons and daughters to private colleges of 
their own choice. 

These fiscal changes have worked a revolution in 
American higher education. In 1948 there were 630 
public colleges and universities, compared to 1,158 
private institutions. Partly because over one million 
veterans could exercise their option without financial 
hardship, in 1947-48 private institutions were able 
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to enrol 1.29 million students, while public institutions 
enrolled 1.32 million. By 1951-52, however, with GI 
students down to 388,000, public colleges and univer- 
sities enrolled 1.06 million, whereas private institutions 
enrolled only 782,000. A major reason for this shift was 
probably the financial inability of many students to 
attend private colleges. 

Why should government subsidize the higher edu- 
cation of individuals, apart from veterans? It is as- 
sumed that a college education is in the public interest. 
But is it not also in the student’s private interest? 
Our society needs doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, 
agriculturists, journalists, teachers, researchers, trained 
business men and a highly educated citizenry. But 
does it not also well reward the individuals who per- 
form these functions? They serve their own private as 
well as the nation’s public interests. 

Then why should not all college students pay for 
their own higher education? Those who cannot pay 
while in college might well accept the obligation to 
pay back after they become gainfully employed. Their 
employers could deduct ten dollars a month (let us 
say) from the compensation of all college-educated 
employes and remit these sums quarterly to the proper 
institutions. In some such way, opportunities in higher 
education could be really equalized and private and 
public interests balanced. 


Hope from Peiping 


The free world quite properly received with guarded 
optimism the news that the Chinese Communists were 
anxious to submit a compromise proposal on the 
repatriation of PW’s and hasten a truce in Korea. 
Every nation involved in the UN’s Korean fight is 
anxious to see the end of hostilities. Nevertheless, the 
Communists have so often tricked the world with 
cunning overtures made in the name of peace that 
any declaration of theirs must be viewed with hard- 
learned skepticism. 

Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, after returning from 
Moscow, broadcast his solution to the deadlocked 
truce talks on March 30 over the Government-con- 
trolled Peiping radio. On the following day a cable 
to the UN requesting that the proposal be circulated 
among the delegates made it official. The proposal 
called for the repatriation of PW’s and suggested that 
those who refuse to be returned home be given over 
to a neutral nation “so as to insure a just solution 
of the question of their repatriation.” 

The Reds seem to have relaxed their opposition 
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to the principle of voluntary repatriation, the one 
issue, allegedly, blocking a Korean armistice. 

Yet there was much ambiguity in Chou En-lai’s 
broadcast. Despite his yielding on voluntary repatri- 
ation, he insisted that his truce offer was not a betrayal 
of principle. He refused to admit that there were 
any such things as recalcitrant PW’s. He did not 
specify what he meant by a “neutral nation.” Will 
he propose that the prisoners in question be turned 
over to such countries as Poland and Czechoslovakia? 
We need clarification before we can fully trust the 
enemy's sincerity. The first test will be the Reds’ 
reaction to General Clark’s demand that they first 
implement their March 28 acceptance of his Feb, 22 
offer to exchange sick and wounded prisoners, even 
without an armistice. 

This latest Chinese Communist move came as a 
climax to a series of events which indicate that the 
puppeteers in the Kremlin are working for a relaxa- 
tion of world tension (Am. 4/4, p. 6). On March 31 
Moscow gave further evidence of pliability when the 
Security Council finally agreed on the choice of Dag 
Hammarskjoeld, Swedish Minister of State, for the 
post of UN Secretary General. This was the first time 
in two years that the USSR had reached agreement 
with the United States on any serious issue in the UN. 
On the following day Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
notified the UN that Russia would throw her weight 
behind the Chinese Korean proposal. 

These are hopeful straws in the wind. But it would 
be folly for us to go overboard and interpret them 
as anything more. Change in Communist tactics has 
never yet meant change in over-all Communist ob- 
jectives. We are under a heavy moral obligation to 
explore every possible means for bringing the Korean 
war to a close. We would be remiss in our duty, how- 
ever, if we stopped building up either our own de- 
fenses or those of the free world. 


Hawaii debates a 


sterilization law 


A bill (House Bill 666) authorizing the compulsory 
sterilization of inmates of the Territorial Hospital 
and Waimano Home who are afflicted with “feeble- 
mindedness or hereditary form of mental illness” is 
before the Hawaiian Legislature. The introduction of 
arbitrary legislation of this sort in a U. S. territory 
on the brink of Statehood is, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate. Since this Review has favored Hawaiian State- 
hood (Am. 3/7, p. 609), it regards the proposal at this 
time as particularly objectionable. 

The compulsory feature of the bill is especially 
undesirable. It would empower a psychiatric com- 
mission to override the objections of the individual 
and his legal guardian. If no such guardian exists, 
the director of institutions might petition the circuit 
court to appoint one. The authority of the director 
to proceed with compulsory sterilization whenever 
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he “shall be of opinion that it is for the best interest 
of the patient and of society” is ominously broad. 

Perhaps the most authoritarian feature of the bill, 
as we read its text, is that it seems to make the 
patients of a public mental hospital second-class cit- 
izens by subjecting them alone to compulsory steril- 
ization. Feebleminded persons well enough fixed 
financially to pay for private care seem to be exempt 
from its provisions. The bill therefore takes advan- 
tage of a mental defective’s poverty. 

If this is true, how can Hawaii justify such wanton 
discrimination against the poor? In any case, the 
indigent lack the legal help the wealthy enjoy to 
protect themselves against invasions of their personal 
rights through the arbitrary action of public officials 
who (in St. Augustine’s phrase) foolishly try to “ape 
God” by lording it over their fellow-humans. 

Moreover, the scientific basis for compulsory steril- 
ization—namely, the theories relating to the inheri- 
tance of mental illnesses—is not clearly established 
by geneticists and neurologists. The late geneticist 
J. B. S. Haldane in his Heredity and Politics (1938) 
brought together an extremely imposing body of 
biological, social and moral considerations dissuasive 
of such proposals. 

It might also give the Hawaiian Legislature pause 
if its members would examine The Mental Health 
Programs of the Forty-Eight States (Chicago: Council 
of State Governments, 1950. 377p. $4). In this com- 
prehensive study, prepared at the behest of the 1949 
Governors’ Conference, the term “sterilization” does 
not even appear in the index. At one time half the 
States of the Union were engaged in the drafting of 
sterilization laws. If this method of preventive medi- 
cine had any real importance today as a solution to 
feeblemindedness, it seems inconceivable that it would 
not even be worth mentioning as part of the mental- 
health programs of our States. 

The insuperable objection to compulsory steriliza- 
tion is that it is an intrinsically immoral invasion of 
the human person. On what moral grounds can the 
State destroy the capacity of an innocent person to 
procreate? The argument which at first sight appeals 
to many good people is that the feebleminded have 
no right to burden the community with offspring 
they cannot properly rear. As stated, this is largely a 
materialistic argument. If we have to spend money 
to preserve the sacred rights of human personality, 
then for what purpose could we better spend it? 
Once we adopt materialistic “social utility” as an 
overriding standard of public morality, mercy-murder 
of “social misfits” (so judged by self-declared “social 
fits”) will be the logical next step. 

There are democratic and moral means of coping 
with this problem. The forty-eight States of the 
American Union, with very minor exceptions, are 
satisfied to rely on them. We pray that Hawaii will 
not flinch at the economic cost of conforming to this 
American pattern and will steer clear of delusive 
totalitarian short-cuts. 
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Financial problems 
of Catholic colleges 





A. B. Corrigan 


Ly 1950, AMERICA’S colleges and universities, in 
terms of expenditures per student enrolled, spent 
about $200 million less than in 1940. This was the 
startling conclusion announced last December by the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education after 
studying the financial operations of 1,356 of the na- 
tion’s institutions of higher education. 

This commission, consisting of thirteen educators 
and professional men, was sponsored by the American 
Association of University Professors in 1949. It has 
now published eleven reports and papers dealing in 
a practical way with nearly every phase of college 
and university management, particularly their finan- 
cial support. 

Although American colleges and universities of all 
types spent nearly $2.2 billion for current operations 
in 1950, as against $624 million ten years earlier, 
they were not matching the per-student spending 
pattern of 1940. To keep pace with the 1940 per- 
student expenditure rate, the institutions should have 
spent an additional $150 million for faculty salaries 
alone. This means that, compared with 1940, the in- 
stitutions were to some extent understaffed and that 
the salaries of teachers and administrators had not 
kept pace with inflationary rises in the cost of living. 
The plight of the medical schools and the indepen- 
dent liberal-arts colleges was especially serious. 

Colleges and universities, the commission pointed 
out, must capitalize to the limit on every legitimate 
source in raising additional funds. Alumni groups, 
business corporations, labor unions and philanthropic 
foundations must be asked to share the burden. State 
governments, for example, by a tax increase of only 
3 per cent, could annually contribute $325 million 
more to higher education than they have in the past. 
The schools must make “an enlightened choice” in 
tapping these various sources of support. 

Although no representative of the Catholic system 
of higher education was on the commission, it did 
examine the financial operations of Catholic collegiate 
institutions. However, its research was limited to 167 
institutions. The present writer, who has been en- 
gaged upon independent research into the financial 
income and expenditures of American Catholic col- 
leges, has had access to the financial reports of 247 of 
them. Twenty-two of these were seminaries, 17 were 
teachers colleges and all the rest were general- 
purpose colleges and universities. 

Even these 247 represent slightly less than half 
the total of 516 Catholic educational institutions of 
all kinds operating above the secondary level in 1950. 


Fr. Corrigan, S.J., on leave as dean of faculties of 
Seattle University, is doing research at Fordham 
University’s School of Education on the problem of 
the financial support of Catholic higher education. 
The data he uses in this article are based on a survey 
of the financial problems of 247 of the total 516 
Catholic educational institutions above the secondary 
level in this country. 


Nevertheless, the information used in this article is 
the result of a significantly wider survey than that 
of the commission, as far as Catholic institutions are 
concerned. The same year (1950) is used because 
that was the last year for which fairly complete 
data were available. 


Types, ENROLMENTS, FACULTIES 


The Catholic system of higher education in 1950 
was a complex organization characterized by a wide 
degree of variety. The 516 institutions consisted of 
273 seminaries, 215 colleges and universities and 28 
teachers colleges. 

While the seminaries and teachers colleges were 
relatively homogeneous, the colleges and universities 
differed widely among themselves. They ranged from 
two-year terminal junior colleges to large university 
structures. According to generally used methods of 
classification, the majority were liberal-arts colleges. 
Sixteen were “complex” liberal-arts colleges, a semi- 
university status accorded them in view of their 
graduate and professional programs in a limited num- 
ber of fields. Fourteen were classified as universities 
because they offered a wide variety of curricula in 
undergraduate and graduate training in several areas, 
including the professional and technical. In 1950, 
ten of these universities were sponsoring programs 
leading to the doctor’s degree or its equivalent. 

The Catholic institutions also differed widely in 
size. The smallest of them enrolled only 57 students 
in 1950, while the largest counted just under 10,000. 
On the average, there were approximately 100 stu- 
dents in the seminaries, 250 in the teachers colleges, 
500 in the liberal-arts colleges, 2,500 in the complex 
liberal-arts colleges, and 7,000 in the universities. 
With only two exceptions, each of the 28 Catholic 
junior colleges had an enrolment of less than 200 
students. Students enrolled in all Catholic institutions 
of higher education in 1950 totaled 325,000. 

Catholic higher education showed other great varia- 
tions. The colleges and universities, which accounted 
for approximately 90 per cent of the collective en- 
rolment in 1950, were divided into 127 institutions 
for women, 65 for men and 14 for both men and 
women. The remaining 9 were unclassified. Catholic 
institutions vary greatly in admission requirements, 
too. On one interesting subject, the question of how 
many non-Catholics are enrolled in Catholic colleges, 
no satisfactory statistics were available. 

Still another factor of diversity is geographical 
location. While there were only eight States in 1950 
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which did not have at least one Catholic institution 
of higher education within its borders, over 70 per 
cent were to be found in the area of the country which 
may be described at the “Greater Northeast,” roughly, 
the tier of States lying within the Great Lakes 
region and New England, and within Nebraska and 
Washington, D. C. With only one exception (Loyola 
University of the South), all the Catholic schools 
classified by the commission as universities were in 
this section, together with some 130 other collegiate 
institutions, exclusive of seminaries and teachers col- 
leges. The next largest concentration of Catholic 
colleges was to be found in the 17 institutions in the 
three Pacific Coast States. Some 80 different religious 
communities and congregations were sponsoring 
Catholic higher educational institutions in 1950. 

How were the faculties and administrative positions 
in this system of 516 institutions of higher education 
staffed? The seminaries, of course, were staffed almost 
entirely by priests, diocesan or religious, numbering 
about 3,000 in all. The colleges and universities were 
staffed by about 5,000 religious priests, sisters and 
brothers, and about 15,000 diocesan priests and lay 
men and women, with lay teachers heavily pre- 
dominating. 

Since the salaries of teachers ordinarily account 
for at least 50 per cent of the current expenditures 
of a college, the contributed services of religious 
men and women notably eased the financial burdens 
of the Catholic system. However, these religious 
teachers must still be supported, though the cost of 
supporting them naturally came to less on the average 
than the average cost of a salaried teacher. 


CoLLEGE EpucaTion Costs 1n 1950 


In 1950, Catholic higher educational institutions 
spent over $197 million on current operations. This 
amount, based on an estimate from the actual finan- 
cial reports of 247 Catholic institutions, does not 
include expenditures for building construction and 
expansion or for other capital outlays. Teachers col- 
leges accounted for some $3 million of this expen- 
diture, seminaries for $17 million, and colleges and 
universities for slightly more than $176 million. (Most 
teacher-training is done in these latter institutions, 
rather than in teachers colleges. ) 

The colleges and universities allocated approxi- 
mately two-thirds of their current operating expen- 
ditures, some $118 million, to the administration of 
their institutions and the provision of educational 
services. They expended the other third on such auxil- 
iary operations as residence halls, dining and cafeteria 
facilities, student unions, bookstores, athletics and 
similar activities. 

On the average, the amount they spent for educa- 
tional and general services in 1950 came to $404 for 
each student enrolled. Figure I illustrates the specific 
purposes for which the colleges and universities ex- 
pended educational and general funds in 1950. It 
shows that of the entire $404, almost two-thirds, or 
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$263 per student, went for direct educational purposes, 
and the other third for general purposes. 

The largest single direct educational cost in 1950 
was the average $220 expense of resident instruction 
for each student. Of this amount, approximately $150 
went for instructors’ salaries, and the other $70 for 
instructional supplies used in classrooms, laboratories, 
rc. 

The portion of per-student income expended for 
administration (salaries and office expenses of officials, 


FicureE 1 
Educational and general expenditures per student, 215 


Catholic colleges and universities, by purpose 
of expenditure, 1950 
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including presidents, deans, registrars, public-relations 
officers, et al.) and for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the physical plant (heating, lighting, clean- 
ing, painting, repairs, insurance, etc.), respectively, 
were about equal—$71 and $72. 

The other educational and general expenditures, 
for which $48 per student was spent in 1950, included 
expenses of libraries, research, practice-teaching 
schools, medical clinics and other activities directly 
related to departmental instruction. This $43, plus 
the average of $220 for resident instruction (teachers’ 
salaries and instructional supplies) brought the total 
of direct teaching costs to $263 per student. 

It is well to stress that the figures given here 
indicate the amount that was actually expended in 
1950. They do not show what should have been spent. 


WuerE Dm THE Money CoME FROM? 


Where did the Catholic colleges and universities 
get the funds in 1950 to support their institutions? 
In the case of the colleges and universities alone, 
this income amounted to $191.2 million. 

How they acquired nearly 70 per cent of these 
funds ($132,679,974, to be specific) from educational 
and general sources is indicated in Figure 2. Accord- 
ing to this diagram, the educational and general 
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income of Catholic colleges and universities in 1950 
averaged $454 per student. The two largest sources 
of income—the students themselves and the religious 
members of the faculty—accounted for $390 per stu- 
dent. The students paid an average of $322 each 
in the form of veteran and nonveteran tuition. The 
religious faculty members contributed an average 
of $68 per student in nonsalaried service. Various 
sources, including Church appropriations, private 
gifts, endowment income and research contracts, 
accounted for the remaining $64 of the total per- 
student income of $390 from this twofold source. 

In addition to the $132 million from this source, 
the colleges and universities in 1950 realized some 


FIGURE 2 


Educational and general income per student, 215 Catholic 
colleges and universities, by source of income, 1950 
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$58 million from auxiliary educational enterprises and 
activities. These two sums add up to the $191 million 
total income of the colleges and universities in 1950. 

Seminaries and teachers colleges received a total 
of slightly more than $23 million for current operat- 
ing purposes from their sources. The total current 
operating income of the entire Catholic higher educa- 
tion system, consequently, amounted to nearly $214 
million in 1950. This represented a “profit” of some 
$11 million. 

An excess of gross income over expenditures for 
the entire Catholic system of higher education in one 
year does not necessarily point to an economically 
sound system of financial support. Since the Catholic 
system of higher education is characterized by a high 
degree of diversity, some institutions fared much 
better than others. For example, if five smaller colleges 
showed a combined profit of $125,000 in any one year, 
whereas one university showed a loss of $100,000, 
the six combined would have showed a profit of 
$25,000. Yet the university, which was trying to meet 
very important needs of the community, was badly 
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handicapped in its operations and faced a serious 
problem of survival. It could certainly not improve 
its educational services to keep abreast of competition 
from financially better circumstanced secular insti- 
tutions. 

Moreover, if the 516 Catholic institutions of higher 
education are forced to rely partly on current income 
for accumulations of capital to use for even modest 
expansion programs—as they often are forced to do— 
then the nominal profit of $11 million spread over 
the entire system of 516 institutions averages a rather 
ridiculous sum of $21,000 per year for this purpose. 
At that rate it would take about fifty years for any 
institution to save enough to erect one moderate-sized 


building. 
FINANCIAL NEEDS OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


On the national level, then, there are at least two 
important needs of the Catholic system of higher 
education in the United States. The first is for capital 
funds and the second is for additional current operat- 
ing revenue. 

In the first place, we do not now have the facilities 
in our Catholic colleges and universities to accomo- 
date all Catholics of college age who might reason- 
ably be expected to want to attend them. In 1950, 
there were about 300,000 students in our colleges and 
universities. We do not know what percentage of 
them might have been non-Catholics. But if Catholics 


of college age in 1950 attended Catholic colleges at 
the same rate American youths of college age attended 
institutions of all kinds, we would have had closer 
to 500,000 students. It would have cost about $250 
million to expand our schools to take care of them. 

In any case, the Catholic population, like that of 
the United States generally, is growing. Unless we 
continue to expand our higher-education facilities, 
our capacity to take care of Catholic college students 
will become relatively worse in the critical years 
ahead. Higher education is a field in which you either 
go forward or fall behind those that do. So we must 
expand. We have no choice. 

The even greater need of Catholic higher education, 
however, is for immediate improvement of existing 
facilities. In 1950, the colleges and universities devoted 
some 17 per cent of current operating funds to the 
operation and maintenance of physical plant. While 
this amount as an average is not exorbitant, it is 
high. It indicates in a general way the age and con- 
dition of the buildings in which our schools are 
functioning. 

Moreover, present-day research, above all in the 
natural sciences, cannot be done according to the 
standards of the 1950’s with equipment installed in 
past decades. Catholic universities expended only 
about $8 per student on directed research in 1950, or 
a total of only $2.5 million. This figure should prob- 
ably be multiplied by about ten in order to establish 
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for the first time, these essays have 
a very special charm and may be 
said to offer what is probably the 
best introduction to university life 
ever written. 3.5 
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of its exposition make it an essential 
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companion to the student. 
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research on the professional footing it enjoys in 
American higher education as a whole. 

All in all, the replacement and improvement of 
our existing physical plant, including equipment, 
could with ease absorb an investment of $50 to $75 
million in capital funds. 

Catholic colleges also need additional operating 
funds. The 1950 financial reports of our colleges and 
universities indicate that, as of two years ago, lay 
faculty members were receiving an average annual 
salary of approximately only $3,000. To raise this 
figure to $5,000 the institutions would have needed 
about $30 million more in annual income. Since this 
need of $30 million will recur annually, its source 
would have to be both adequate and steady. On any- 
thing less, not only are hardships imposed on the 
teachers, but the system itself, which depends so 
essentially on lay teachers, is not likely to succeed in 
retaining personnel of professional caliber. 

In other words, the Catholic system of higher 
education in the United States at mid-century was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $80-100 million 
short of the current income it needed to meet its 
professional commitments. The question is: can we 
somehow manage to increase our support by such 
an amount in the half-century we have now entered? 

Before we try to answer that question, let us look 
to prudent economies in present expenditures so as to 
get the maximum return on what we now spend. For 
example, in some cases more efficient management 
practices could eliminate much costly and wasted 
effort. In others, consolidation and better program- 
ming could lead to more complete utilization of exist- 
ing facilities. Inter-institutional cooperation in spon- 
soring expensive educational services is another means 
of economizing which the closely knit Catholic system 
could practise. In other high-priced areas, duplication 
and even triplication could be reduced by a realistic 
give-and-take among the several provinces, communi- 
ties and dioceses which operate the Catholic institu- 
tions. 

Still, internal economies and cooperative projects, 
however helpful, will prove inadequate for the full 
support of Catholic colleges and universities without 
additional revenue. Tuition fees now largely support 
current operations. If the level of these operations 
is to be improved through the raising of faculty sal- 
aries, however, tuition could not possibly bear the 
burden alone. At the same time, our students, wher- 
ever feasible, should be asked to pay more of the 
direct costs of their education—either through a 
straight increase in tuition or through a practical form 
of delayed payment. 

Both our capital endowments and the income from 
them must be greatly increased. In 1950, the aggre- 
gate endowment capital of Catholic colleges and 
universities yielded an almost insignificant two cents 
on the dollar in current operating funds. A virtually 
untapped source of endowment capital is the unat- 
tached gift from interested friends of Catholic higher 
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education. These include not only alumni and other 
generous Catholics but other groups as well, such as 
business corporations, labor unions, philanthropic 
foundations and even the Federal Government. Some 
Catholic colleges are already joining in cooperative 
regional appeals to business firms. 

In the past, the Federal Government, through indi- 
rect means, has made substantial contributions to the 
financial support of Catholic higher education. For 
example, tax-exemption privileges extended to the in- 
stitutions and their generous benefactors have meant 
significant savings to the system through the years. 
The GI Bill of Rights has been a considerable source 
of current income for all colleges and universities, 
including Catholic. The new veterans’ educational 
benefits are less helpful to private institutions. Our 
colleges and universities have likewise shared indis- 
criminately in other Federally sponsored projects, such 
as capital loans, surplus-material consignments and 
research appropriations. If in the near future the 
Government adopts a Federal scholarship program, 


Catholic institutions will again benetit—provided, of 
course, that the grants are sufficient in number, and 
large enough to cover tuition costs. 

All this, of course, is predicated on the premise 
that the Catholic system of higher education can do 
a persuasive job of setting forth its claims and needs 
to people able to help. The response of the public 
will obviously vary from one institution to another, 
depending perhaps most of all on the way we present 
our product. 

In a country which firmly believes in “free enter- 
prise,” it should not be impossible to “sell” private 
higher education. In a country finally come alive to 
the threat of atheistic materialism, it should not be 
impossible to “sell” religious education. Our fellow 
citizens know that they can depend on the loyalty to 
America of the graduate of a Catholic college. Pro- 
vided we set our sights high, we should not be afraid 
to ask for $100 million. It will prove a very satisfying 
investment for all who contribute to so well-tested 
a cause as Catholic higher education. 





Lag in teaching 
the encyclicals 





William G. Downing 





Ane CATHOLIC colleges and universities doing 
all one would expect of them to instruct their students 
in Catholic social principles? It ought not to be neces- 
sary to argue about the importance of such instruc- 
tion. Since 1931, when Pope Pius XI’s great encyclical 
on the reconstruction of society (Quadragesimo Anno) 
appeared, a great part of the Holy See’s teaching 
has been devoted to an unfolding of Catholic social 
doctrine. The reason for this emphasis, of course, has 
been the social turmoil of the revolutionary epoch 
in which we live. Even in more tranquil times, how- 
ever, Catholic social doctrine would still form an 
important part of the Church’s moral teaching. One 
should be able to assume (though, in fact, the assump- 
tion seems to be nowhere nearly a matter of general 
agreement) that every Catholic collegian would get 
a fairly firm grasp of Catholic social teaching. 
Evidence has already appeared in these pages that 
up to two or three years ago Catholic colleges were 
not making very active efforts to reach all their stu- 
dents with Catholic social principles. The present 
writer offered a statistical study (“Q.A. in the class- 
room,’ 9/10/49) which showed that the most basic 
document of Catholic social teaching was not re- 
ceiving very much attention in our colleges. Since 
that article appeared, others have pointed to the same 
conclusion (“Catholics and the social encyclicals,” 


Fr. Downing, S.J., teaches economics and sociology 
at the Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. He 
is chairman of the Committee on Teaching Econom- 
ics of the Catholic Economic Association. Having con- 
tributed to AMerica before on the question of the 
instruction Catholic colleges are giving in Catholic 
social principles, he here examines the reasons for 
lack of progress in this field. 


5/12/51; and “Education for a better social order,” 
4/9/52). The most recent article in this Review 
dealing, at least in part, with the same subject (“Do 
Catholic students have Catholic views?” 10/4/52) 
tended to substantiate the proposition that our colleges 
are not succeeding any too well in shaping the think- 
ing of their students according to Catholic standards. 


ARE WE Makinc Any PROGRESS? 


The responsibility of Catholic higher education 
to turn out graduates able to apply Catholic social 
teaching in their evaluation of contemporary prob- 
lems is a very heavy responsibility. For this reason 
we must keep re-examining our record every year 
to see whether or not we are making any real progress 
toward closing the gap between our professed ideals 
and our actual efforts to attain them. 

Last September a committee of American Catholic 
economists completed another report on efforts being 
made in our institutions of higher education to put 
all students in their liberal-arts colleges in possession 
of what the Church teaches about economic and 
political society. Of a total of 208 questionnaires sent 
to deans and teachers, the committee received 90 
replies. This progress report therefore rests on evi- 
dence obtained from 48 per cent of U. S. Catholic 
colleges and universities, excluding seminaries. 
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higher education of the past. It is therefore quite 
natural that they do not consider instruction in Cath- 
olic social principles an essential part of Catholic 
higher education. In other words, some liberal-arts 
colleges recognize no clear obligation to provide 
explicit instruction in this field for all their students. 

Quite a few teachers and deans complain that they 
lack teachers qualified to provide such instruction— 
especially on a large scale. This is a very real diffi- 
culty. To reach all their students, our larger institu- 
tions would probably need from three to five teachers 
assigned full-time to the work. With manpower 
short in so many other fields, and with a dearth of 
personnel well-prepared in Catholic social thought 
in the first place, it is doubtful whether any sizable 
Catholic college or university in the country could 
today provide this kind of instruction for all its 
students—even all liberal-arts students, evening as 
well as day. 

Many complain that the curriculum of Catholic 
liberal-arts colleges is already crowded by required 
courses in religion and philosophy, in addition to the 
many other courses required in different degree pro- 
grams. Here, again, the difficulty is real. 

Some even take the view that they expect their 
students to study papal encyclicals on their own 
initiative. This does not seem to be a very practical 
view to take. One wonders, too, why Catholic social 
teaching is singled out for private study, rather than 
less important and less difficult subjects. 

The officials of some institutions confess that they 
appreciate the problem, but simply do not know 
how to go about solving it. Perhaps the old adage 
could be applied here: “Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way.” 

Granted that many of the reasons alleged for fail- 
ure to do more about teaching Catholic social doc- 
trine have a certain validity, the stubborn fact re- 
mains: in a time in history when the Church and 
society need well-educated Catholics who can apply 
the teaching of the Church to social problems, 
Catholic colleges and universities, by and large, are 
simply not producing them. 

If our institutions were determined to meet this 
need, would they not be training a staff to meet the 
need? It all depends on where social instruction 
is placed in the hierarchy of values. If it is placed 
near the top, we shall make progress in solving the 
teacher shortage. The same applies to the problem 
of the crowded curriculum. What is it crowded with— 
and who has crowded it? 

One thing is sure: we are never going to get the 
Catholic lay leadership the Church expects and 
America and the whole world needs so long as we 
remain complacent about this problem. Pope Pius 
XII in his 1951 Christmas Message portrayed in 
sweeping terms the role of the Church in promoting 
peace—peace in “the family and the state, as well 
as the society of states.” He declared that the mis- 
sion of the Church was nothing less than to establish 
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“the Christian order” as the foundation and guarantee 
of peace. He then asked: 
And how will all this come about except 
through the continuous, enlightening and 
strengthening action of the grace of Christ on 
the minds and hearts of citizens and statesmen, 
so that in all human relationships they recognize 
and pursue the purposes of the Creator, so that 
they strive to enlist the collaboration of indivi- 
duals for effecting these purposes, so that within 
as well as among nations they practise social 
justice and charity? (Catholic Mind, April, 1952, 
pp. 252-3.) 
It is certainly too much to expect Catholic colleges 
to produce men and women measuring up to the 
magnitude of the Pope's call unless our educators 
find ways and means of grounding all their college 
graduates in the fundamental truths of Catholic social 
doctrine. As a correspondent has recently said in 
AMERICA (3/28), graduates of Catholic colleges often 
voice opinions about economic, political and social 
issues which directly contradict the teachings of the 
Church. Producing such graduates year after year is 
certainly not the way to establish a “Christian order.” 

One other observation helps to underline the gravity 
of the present situation. The world does not stand 
still. Secular colleges and universities are every year 
graduating by the tens of thousands ambitious, ener- 
getic and highly trained young men and women 
schooled in the social philosophy of secularism. Their 
concepts of “justice,” of “liberty,” of “authority,” of 
the place of religion in society and of the very purpose 
of life and the nature of man seriously conflict with 
and often contradict the truths required to establish 
a Christian order. The sad fact is that, in addition 
to being a decided minority in this country, we are 
not, by and large, producing graduates who are a 
match for their secular counterparts in the social 
arena. We must find ways and means of overcoming 
this failure. 


METHODS OF TEACHING SociAL DOCTRINE 


The precise scope of the investigation whose re- 
sults were reported last September was not the extent 
to which Catholic social teaching is provided in our 
colleges. It dealt with the best ways and means of 
providing such teachings. Let it be kept in mind 
that the committee consisted exclusively of econo- 
mists and that, to pin-point their questionnaire, they 
used the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (which is 
a compendium of Catholic socio-economic doctrine) 
as their term of reference, instead of “Catholic social 
principles,” or something similar. 

The six members of the committee, functioning as 
members of the Catholic Economic Association, found 
that economists teaching in Catholic colleges and 
universities strongly favored the integration of Cath- 
olic social principles with courses in economics. The 
vote was 114-7 in favor of this method. However, 
they voted 42-42 in favor of also teaching Catholic 
social principles in an added special required course. 
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They divided widely on the question of what depart- 
ment should take responsibility for teaching this 
special course. 

These opinions do great credit to the American 
Catholic economists who replied to the questionnaire. 
They nearly all believe that Catholic social principles 
should be taught in their own departments, integrated 
with some economics course. But they are so con- 
vinced of the necessity of reaching all liberal-arts 
students with the social doctrine of the Church that 
42 of them favored an additional special course avail- 
able in whatever department could best teach it. The 
committee itself took the position that “the teaching 


of Quadragesimo Anno should have a high priority 
among essential subjects.” 

“Jurisdictional disputes” between departments 
should not be allowed to hold back progress. The 
need for schooling all students in Catholic liberal-arts 
colleges in Catholic social principles—not to mention 
the need of schooling all students in all colleges in 
our system of higher education—is too great for us 
to tolerate surmountable barriers to the attainment of 
what, on all counts, must be our ideal: the producing 
of graduates all of whom have a firm grasp of the 
applications of the teachings of their religion to con- 
temporary social and economic problems. 





Brownsonand Newman 





Francis E. McMahon 





The name of Cardinal Newman is familiar to every- 
one. But the name of Orestes A. Brownson is known 
to relatively few. In his own time, Brownson’s fame 
was perhaps equal to Newman's. Today, the per- 
sonality and the achievements of the one are recog- 
nized everywhere; the other is almost completely 
forgotten. The 150th anniversary of Brownson’s birth 
may this year occasion a righting of this wrong. 

The Catholic intellectual cannot afford to ignore 
either Brownson or Newman. Each, by his character 
and his accomplishments, has made a definite con- 
tribution to religion and culture. It might be of some 
value to compare and contrast these men, both in 
what they were and what they did. 

There are some remarkable parallels in the life 
histories of Brownson and Newman. Both manifested 
early in life a deep interest in things religious. Both 
were spiritually nourished upon the Bible, and few, 
if any, other works did they know so well. To both, 
the supernatural world seemed intensely real. It was 
so real for Newman that he regarded the material 
world as far less substantial. “I thought life might 
be a dream or I an Angel, and all this world a de- 
ception,” says Newman in his Apologia. Brownson, 
as a child, imagined himself to be having long con- 
versations with Christ, the Virgin Mary and the 
archangel Gabriel. At the age of nine he was dis- 
coursing with old men upon free will and predesti- 
nation. 

It was as a youth that Newman for the first time 
espoused a definite creed, the creed of John Calvin. 
And across the Atlantic, a few years later, Brownson 
was formally being inducted into the Presbyterian 
Church. After intense inward conflicts, lasting several 
years, both finally entered the Catholic Church, 
Brownson in 1844 and Newman in 1845, to remain 
there until their deaths. Each was to become a leading 
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champion of the faith, Brownson in America and 
Newman in England. 

As regards formal education, Newman had advan- 
tages which Brownson was never to enjoy. The con- 
trast is striking here. Newman early entered Oxford, 
where he was to remain as student and then teacher 
for many years. At Oxford he was to enjoy the stimu- 
lating companionship of some of England’s greatest 
and most gracious scholars, and to receive an intellec- 
tual polish of enduring character. He profited by all 
the intellectual and social advantages which a cen- 
turies-old university could offer. Later, of course, he 
was to give Oxford quite as much as he had ever 
received. 

Brownson was largely his own teacher. His formal 
education lasted but a few years. Although thrown 
upon his own resources as a youth, he continued to 
thirst for knowledge. He never ceased to develop 
himself: books were devoured, languages were mas- 
tered, philosophies and theologics were pondered 
over. Naturally, Brownson was to lack polish; but 
self-education helped to give him robustness. The 
literary styles of Brownson and Newman testify to 
their different backgrounds. 

The stories of the conversion of these two men to 
the Catholic faith constitute two of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the history of religious experience. 
Brownson’s quest for truth was far more varied than 
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Newman’s, though hardly more intense. Brownson’s 
restless and powerful mind was to grope for certainty 
through many varieties of philosophy and of religion. 
He was to alternate between blind acceptance of 
revealed religion and espousal of militant agnosti- 
cism, between rigid Calvinism and jejune Unitar- 
ianism. He was to seek light and solace from Univer- 
salism one year, and to look with favor upon a nascent 
transcendentalism another year. Prior to his embrac- 
ing of Catholicism, there were few forms of belief 
and unbelief current in America that he did not ex- 
amine and in many instances embrace. 

The quest of both Brownson and Newman was 
motivated not merely by a desire for intellectual 
conviction. They were seeking also to appease the 
hunger of their hearts. Neither was a cold man emo- 
tionally. If their goal was Absolute Truth to satisfy 
the intellect, their goal was also Supreme Goodness 
to bring peace and joy to their wills and hearts. 

The paths they traversed in reaching iff 
this twofold goal and the difficulties = 
they confronted were not the same for 
the two men. Brownson’s difficulties "w= 
were mainly philosophical; those of | 
Newman were mainly religious. In ; 
solving his difficulties, Brownson was ~ 
to evolve a philosophy, a philosophy +)?!" 
which would carry him to the threshold of the Cath- 
olic Church. In solving his particular problems, New- 
man was to arrive at (for him) a new conception of 
the development of Christian doctrine. What were 
their respective difficulties? 

Like many minds of the nineteenth century, Brown- 
son’s was influenced by the currents of skepticism and 
subjectivism. Locke and especially Hume had left 
their legacies; he shared the legacies, and that of 
Kant. Man, according to the prevailing belief, made 
truth; he did not discover it. It was in this atmosphere 
that the great movements of reform had arisen, some- 
times invested with the trappings of a watered-down 
Christianity, sometimes revealing their naked atheism 
or agnosticism. The fundamental premise of these 
movements was not only that man was inherently 
perfectible, but that he was capable of elevating 
himself by his own efforts to ever higher material and 
cultural planes. 

For a considerable period Brownson had enthusi- 
astically accepted this premise, with the result that 
he plunged into the work of social and economic 
reform with his customary vigor. He was too deeply 
spiritual to remain long an adherent of outright ag- 
nosticism. He assumed the garb of a Christian min- 
ister, maintaining, according to his ultra-liberal the- 
ology, that the fullest expression of the Christian 
gospel was in the social betterment of mankind. The 
respects he paid to Christianity were the fruit of an 
instinctive spiritual urge within himself, and not of 
rationally motivated conviction. He was still under 
the sway of Hume and Kant. 

He was awakened from his skeptical slumber by 
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a study of certain French philosophers of the time. 
Victor Cousin afforded him some help in breaking 
loose from the chains of subjectivism. It was Pierre 
Leroux, however, who enabled him to cast them off 
completely. There followed a devastating criticism 
of the philosophy of Kant. Brownson became con- 
vinced that it did not lie within man to effect his 
own improvement. Man was not the source of truth, 
and therefore not the source of goodness or perfection. 
He must look beyond himself for life, whether this 
life be of the natural or of the supernatural order: 


Cut off man from all communion with external 
nature, and he dies, for he has no sustenance for 
his body, and must starve; cut him off from all 
communion with moral nature and he dies, starves 
morally; cut him off from all moral communion 
with life above his own, and he can make no 
progress (The Convert.) 


Brownson was now prepared to believe in God's 
supernatural intervention in the affairs 
of men as a means of elevating them 
to the supernatural order or the life 
of grace. His mind grasped the reason- 
ableness of accepting the Incarnation 
and the Roman Catholic Church. He 
held back for a short time—his New 
England prejudices against the Church 
were strong—but ultimately submitted to what logic 
and grace demanded of him. He became a Catholic 
in October, 1844. The first half of his life was over. 

The difficulties of Newman, we said, were of 
another kind. Save for a brief attraction to liberal 
theology as a young man, Newman seems never to 
have suffered the doubts about the supernatural 
character of Christianity that Brownson experienced. 
With Newman it was chiefly a question of the content 
of the Christian revelation and of the corporate body 
to which that revelation had been entrusted. A firm 
believer in Anglicanism, he regarded the Church of 
Rome as guilty of corrupting doctrine and of foster- 
ing superstitious practices. 

He believed his work lay within the Anglican com- 
munion, there to help restore doctrine and discipline 
to its pristine vigor and purity. But prolonged and 
minute reading of the Fathers of the Church provoked 
doubts in his mind about the soundness of his own 
position. He had always shared the common opinion 
of his circle that in the early Church the orthodox 
group was identified with Rome, and that heresy lay 
with the sects against which Rome fulminated. But 
if Rome was then on the side of truth, reasoned New- 
man, was not Rome on the side of truth in the six- 
teenth century? 





i 
ea 


It was difficult to make out how the Eutychians 
or M a were heretics, unless Protestants 
and Anglicans were heretics also; difficult to find 
arguments against the Tridentine Fathers, which 
did not tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon; 
difficult to condemn the Popes of the sixteenth 
century, without condemning the Pope of the 
fifth (Apologia pro Vita Sua). 
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Newman found his position as an Anglican un- 
tenable. But there was still the difficulty of explaining 
how the Church of Rome had not added to the primi- 
tive deposit of Faith. His study of the Fathers had 
persuaded him that many things taught and approved 
by the Catholic Church of his own time were not in 
the same manner taught or approved in the early ages 
of Christianity. Had additions been made? This was 
impossible; it was certain that nothing could be added 
to the Faith delivered to the Apostles. The solution 
of the problem gradually dawned upon him. He began 
writing his Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. As he continued to write, the solution be- 
came clearer, and the Divinity of the Church more 
evident: “Before I got to the end, I resolved to be 
received.” 

The objective content of Christian revelation does 
not change. But the apprehension of it by believers 
does. This, stripping it of technicalities, is Newman’s 
fundamental thesis. This is how he explained the 
apparent increase in the content of faith and in de- 
votional practices down through the centuries. New- 
man found the germinal idea of the development of 
doctrine in the Commonitorium of Vincent of Lerins 
(d. ca. 434 A.D.), explaining it in a new way. 

The Catholic world has been kinder to Newman’s 
theory of development than it has been to Brownson’s 
philosophy. Though somewhat critical at first of 
Newman’s presentation, theologians conceded that 


Newman had put a timely emphasis upon doctrinal 
development. As for Brownson, he continued during 
his entire life to meditate upon his philosophical 
principles, to enrich them with new insights and to 
achieve a greater precision in expressing them. His 
Essay in Refutation of Atheism, published a few years 
before his death, gave final form to his thought. Some 
have tried to relate Brownson’s views to the principles 
of censured Ontologism. The most comprehensive 
study of Brownson’s philosophy ever made, however— _ 
Sidney A. Raemer’s America’s Foremost Philosopher— 
vigorously defends him against this charge. No one 
has seriously denied his talents as a philosopher. 
At a time when the world was suffocating in a fog 
of skepticism and idealism, Brownson courageously 
defended the power of human reason to attain ob- 


jective truth. 
(To be concluded) 


The Nuns Walk in the Winter Morning 
Against heaped wet 

White snow the trees 

Rose black and brought 

Above the nuns’ dark 

Heads another hood 

That let the sunlight thru 


Its spare tatting all 
Along their way and passed 
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Bright snow flurries down 
To flare upon the black 
Habits in a last, 

Far altering brilliance. 


It was perhaps because 
The snow so danced 

Or that the white and black 
Walk was so quick 

With color, or perhaps 
Nuns’ agelessness 


Went out upon the morning 
As innocence to whiteness 
Or as the intricate and rapid 
Song of the winter wren: 
Some such joy raised 

Up bright chatter 


As the supple black 

Parabolas moved easy 

Toward the grotto in the snow, 
And sent laughter steaming 

On the air when their leader 
Gesturing toward a bench 


Piled with formed snow 
Invited any tired 

Sister to sit down. But then, 
Approaching, the winter’s fire 
Paled and their light talk 
Slowed and ceased: 


They fell on their knees into God. 
Joun Locan 


Franciscans on Skates 

Dozing in the sun with a minimum of fuss, 
While riding by on the Stoughton bus, 

I chanced to glance at the glassy pond— 
(That little one I find so fond). 


And there on the surface all smooth and slick 
And lilting with many a fancy trick, 

Like curlicues gleaming on shimmering plates, 
Were seven Franciscans all on skates! 


But why be alarmed? I wouldn’t think twice 
To see a Franciscan skating on ice, 
Flowing in brown and billowing the breeze 
And making a blur of snow against trees. 


Yet it raises the problem of how much elation 
A religious can have in his chosen vocation; 
A Carmelite, perhaps, at his own risk can, 
But skating on ice is very Franciscan. 


That is, I can’t picture St. John of the Cross 
Twirling a whirl and flipping a toss; 

But O there’s a saint who would make it look easy, 
You know whom I mean-—St. Francis Assisi! 


Tuomas P, McDONNELL 





Criticism and reaction 





WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE 





By Byron S. Hollingshead. Columbia 
U. Press. 190p. $3 





FREEDOM AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 





Edited by Ernest O. Melby and Mor- 
ton Puner. Praeger. 314p. $4 


In the course of the debates, some 
years ago, on Federal scholarships 
for science research, a Congressman 
is supposed to have stated that he 
saw no point in scholarships for the 
talented. Didn’t the dull need educa- 
tion even more? The author of the 
first book suggests that this incident 
expresses a commonly-held American 
belief that education—enough of it, 
that is—can train anybody for any- 
thing. Its slogan is “equality of oppor- 
tunity’—regardless of talent. Its most 
eloquent expression will be found in 
the Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education (1947). 
Mr. Hollingshead, with good reason, 
rejects this belief. Rather, we must 
be concerned to develop talent: not 
just the top talent—say, the top two 
or five or at most ten per cent—but 


certainly “the top quarter of the age 
group in ability, which consists 
roughly of the top half of high school 
graduates.” 

In order to steer a middle course 
between concern for merely the top 
talent and concern for equality re- 
gardless of talent, Hollingshead pro- 
poses that while we should maintain 
our traditional single-highway system 
of common schooling on the primary 
and even the secondary level, we need 
today to develop a two-highway svs- 
tem for higher education. 

One highway would lead to the 
two-year Community College and ad- 
ditional training for semi-professional 
work the other would lead to the 
four-year arts college and a liberal 
education along with or followed by 
training for graduate work and the 
professions. Both highways are sate, 
both types of institutions on these 
highways are good institutions. But 
they are two different highways and 
two different institutions, serving dif- 
ferent purposes. 

There is a wealth of wise reasoning 
in this book on the many aspects and 
problems of American higher educa- 
tion. It is especially valuable as a 
sound corrective of the sentimental 
egalitarianism of the Report of the 
President’s Commission, Higher Edu- 
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cation for American Democracy. An 
important consideration in college 
education, “The Role of Motivation 
in Attendance at Post-High-School 
Educational Institutions,” is ably dis- 
cussed in a final chapter by Robert 
J. Havighurst and Robert R. Rodgers. 

The avowed purpose of the secon 
book is to show that most of the 
present criticism of the performance 
of public education is unwarranted, 
unworthy and unwelcome. There is a 
great deal too much shouting of 
“Danger, danger! They are after our 
schools” by the scared contributors. 
And there’s quite a crowd of these 
scared contributors: Ernest O. Melby, 
Henry Steele Commager, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Willard Goslin, Agnes 
Meyer, Jerome Nathanson, Theodore 
Brameld, Harold Benjamin, J. B. 
Conant, et al.—most of them attached 
to Deweyism, public schools only and 
democracy as the new religion. It 
should be noted that the majority of 
the forty-odd papers and speeches 
were not written for this volume but 
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rounded up from other publications. 


What will strike the apperceptive 
reader of these selections is that their 
authors, more often than not, indulge 
in personal attacks on the critics of 
public-school performance and fail to 
offer a competent evaluation of the 
criticism. Even when criticism is con- 
sidered, it is most often dismissed in 
this fashion: 


So far as Dr. Bell’s charge of 
the failure of the disciplines of 
word, number and form is con- 
cerned, there is ampie evidence to 
show that educators have de- 
voted a great deal of time and at- 
tention to these disciplines, and 
have not failed in teaching them. 


Or this from Herold C. Hunt: 


. . adverse critics can always 
find examples of poor spellers or 
some other type of exhibit they 
may need to demonstrate their 
thesis. The only fair and accurate 
comparison, of course, would be 
between groups such as all sixth- 
graders in a typical class of to- 
day with all sixth-graders in a 
typical class of years ago. Such 
comparisons always show that 
present-day pupils are ahead of 
their predecessors in the funda- 
mental subjects, and in addition 
are much better trained in Amer- 
ican citizenship and in the other 


areas of living that are essential 
to individual happiness and na- 
tional welfare. 


It is of course true that unjustifiable 


attacks have been and are being made 
on the public schools. These attacks 
must be repelled. The defense of the 
schools would be stouter and surer of 
victory if the professional defenders 
like the NEA and the _ individuals 
listed above would face realistically 
the honest and sincere criticism of 
public-school performance, and then 
dig in and do something about it. 
This reviewer recommends to their at- 
tention a soberly reasoned critique by 
a veteran educator, I. L. Kandel, “The 
Danger of Complacency,” in School 
and Society, Dec. 6, 1952. 
ALLAN P. FarreLi 


Waste in education 





THE UNEDUCATED 





By Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray. 
Columbia U. Press. 246p. $4.50 


Disastrous losses to U. S. civilian and 
military economy from illiteracy is the 
subject of this first publication of the 
research program, “The Conservation 
of Human Resources,” which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower established when 


President at Columbia University, 
Universities, industry and Federal 
agencies cooperated to make the study 
possible. 

‘he authors describe their research 
anc present challenging conclusions, 
In 1870 one American in five was il- 
literate. Despite educational advances, 
more than 2.5 million still are, and 
millions more are poorly educated. 
Although most illiterates are in the 
Southeast, both white and Negro 
Southerners have made great gains 
in literacy in the last decade. IIliter- 
ates find it increasingly difficult to get 
jobs except as laborers; and_ they 
have been rejected by the services, 

Illiteracy is not synonymous with 
unintelligence, but the services behave 
as though it were. Only manpower 
shortages in 1943-45 forced the Army 
to induct 300,000 illiterates and 
teach them the three R’s in a three- 
months’ curriculum. The Uneducated 
records the success of this program: 
85 per cent passed; over 85 per cent 
became acceptable soldiers; and bet- 
ter than a third turned into good or 
very good soldiers, who earned battle 
stars or medals. After World War II, 
however, the Army reverted to its 
prejudices about the uneducated. 

The Pentagon will wail that The 
Uneducated reviews too few cases, 
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even though the sampling is repre- 
sentative. Civilians, on the contrary, 
will applaud the conclusions that it is 
wasteful to exempt hundreds of thou- 
sands of healthy uneducated young- 
sters, and unfair to induct older edu- 
cated men, to satisfy arbitrary and 
competing standards of the Services. 
Put bluntly, the Army has no right to 
forget that these trainees readily ac- 
cepted their front-line hardships. 
Character is more than the three R’s 
or a high I. Q. 

Moreover, the authors only recom- 
mend that the Services undertake the 
training of some thousands; educators 
are asked to start an ambitious pro- 
gram to wipe out illiteracy in the 
nation, and extend education far be- 
yond mere literacy. Federal funds 
would be allocated for the latter pro- 
gram. 

The Uneducated shows convinc- 
ingly that our immediate need is for 
legislation to compel the Services to 
induct and train all previously re- 
jected illiterates who are otherwise 
acceptable. To wait for general mo- 
bilization, mass induction of the un- 
educated and traditional last-minute 
Service “improvisations” would be 
folly. But civilian educators must re- 
alize that they too have to make up 
for lost time. 

Human beings—literate or unedu- 
cated—are our chief resources. They 
have a right to be fitted for civilian 
and military duties as first-class citi- 
zens of America. W. A. S. DoLLARD 


Two on moral bases 





ETHICS AND FACTS 





By J. Messner. Herder, 327p. $4 


Subtitled “The Puzzling Pattern of 
Human Existence,” this book discusses 
five focal points of contradiction in 
modern philosophy: sex, happiness, 
freedom, the socio-economic problem 
and the validity ot scientific and ultra- 
scientific knowledge. 

Dr. Messner is a Professor in the 
University of Vienna and an interna- 
tionally known scholar in the fields of 
social and political science. In these 
five broad and penetrating essays he 
gets at the philosophic roots of the 
problems. The title is hardly wide 
enough, for he goes behind ethics to 
examine its praeambula in the nature 
of man and freedom, and beyond it to 
propose practical means of expediting 
social reforms. 

No “ivory tower” philosopher, he is 
in very real contact with the modern 
mind and modern problems. He writes 
in full awareness of two world wars, 
existentialism, atomic physics and re- 
cent developments in American psy- 
chology. Striking is the large number 


of references to works written within 
the last three to five years. He is at 
home with Gabriel Marcel and Gustav 
Thibon. Giving full credit to Freud 
and Margaret Mead for their con- 
tributions, he can still be devastating 
when he shows up the weakness in 
their conclusions. He meets the evolu- 
tionists on the plane of scientific fact, 
yet can enrich his essentially philo- 
sophical argumentation with a neat 
use of Christian revelation. 

In treating sex, Messner gives full 
accord to human weakness and the 
strength of spontaneous passion. Hap- 
piness is contrasted to modern escap- 
ism, and the problem of suffering is 
faced squarely. Freedom is analyzed 
in terms of both its limitations and 
advantages; modern objections against 
free will are solved. The “social prob- 
lem”—economic, political and _inter- 
national—is shown to involve not only 
ethics but also practical technics; he 
is aware that both Marx and Leo XIII 
were striking at the same abuses. The 
problem of knowledge is discussed 
in the light of evolutionism, dialectical 
materialism, psychoanalysis and log- 
ical positivism, each of which is shown 
to embody a most unscientific fideism. 

This book will be welcomed by 
students, philosophers and alert minds 
for its fresh but far from superficial 
approach. It unfortunately implies that 
psychology is synonymous with psy- 
choanalysis (Freudianism) , which will 
be resented by many psychologists, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. But 
this and one or two minor flaws 
scarcely detract from the genuine 
value of a work characterized by forth- 
right principles and tolerant under- 
standing. James E. Royce, S.J. 





CHRISTIAN ETHICS 





By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Herder. 298p. 
$4 


This latest book from the pen of 
Father Ward is intended as an in- 
troduction for college students to the 
study of Christian ethics. Its develop- 
ment falls into four principal divisions: 
a discussion of rational natures as the 
general norm of morality, a norm 
which is traced from Aristotle through 
St. Thomas and Maritain; an examina- 
tion of several special. ethical ques- 
tions in the light of this standard; a 
chapter of short “cases,” or, rather, 
statements for ethical analysis re- 
viewing the matter treated; and a 
bibliography representing various ap- 
proaches to moral problems. 

Written with evident enthusiasm, 
the book proposes a number of pro- 
vocative questions—not merely tradi- 
tional problems but their modern ap- 
plications: the relationship, e.g., of 
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THE LIFE OF JAMES 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 


By John Tracy Ellis 


Secular and religious critics and 
readers alike have joined in ac- 
claiming the publication of this 
significant work which tells the 
complete story of the foremost 
figure in the maturing age of the 
Catholic Church in America. 


“This is the most important single 
contribution to the literature of 
American Catholic Church history 
in the last twenty-five years. These 
two volumes throw open to his- 
torians ...a wealth of accurate 
documentation of a kind hard to 
come by and too often perma- 
nently unavailable.”—The Satur- 
day Review. 


Two volumes, 1480 pages 


$17.50 
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A new contribution to the 
field of American Church 
history... 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND 
GERMAN AMERICANS 


By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


Here is a factual probing into that 
explosive era of German-English 
speaking immigrant friction that 
came to a climax in the 1890's. 
Brings long-needed light to a 
period of invective, rash state- 
ments, and misunderstandings 
that cleaved the unity of the 
Church in America into two fac- 
tious camps. 


About $5.50 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Pubijishing Co. 
104 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Holy is the Christian teacher's office 
. awesome is its responsibilities. 

The development of good citizens for 
God and country is truly a divinely 
inspired goal—deserving of the su- 
perior efforts being expended in its 
attainment by Catholic educators. 

A long process, this training properly 
begins at home ... It gets substance 
and direction in the Catholic primary 
school . . . Even as a child enters the 
most elementary learning stages, his 
status as o@ child of God and a good 
citizen is the constant focus of every- 
thing he is taught. Religion plays the 
vital role. 

Thousands of Catholic educators 
gather in Atlantic City during Easter 
week for the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the National Catholic Educational 
Association ... There they check their 
progress in education—the better to 
“bear testimony of the supernaturtl in 
an unbelieving age.” 

The Messencers, weekly ciassroom pe- 
riodicals for grades 1 to 9, are planned 
to help the tee-her achieve this goal. 
They provide the best of cunrent ma- 
terial to complement and strengthen 
the Catholic educator’s effort to train 
young minds in Christian principles. 

The editors strive to produce weekly 
publications designed to fit the weekly 
course of siucy followed in the average 
elementary classroom. 

Today, from the first grade to the 
9th, there are weekiy Messencers for your 
pupils . Separate weekly School 
Editions of Our Lirme Messencer for firsi, 
second, «nd third grades; the Junior 
Catnouic Messencer for grades 3 to 6; and 
the Younc Carsouc Messencer for grades 
6 to 9 compleie the series. There are 
also the Confraternity Editions (for re- 
ligious instruction) and Treasure Cuesr, 
the Catholic picture-story magazine . 

In all these publications the sailiten. 
features, and news are oriented to the 
same central objective—"training good 
citizens for God and country’’—to help 
the teacher meet the oman of 
her holy office. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton .2, Ghio 
RE AC ee 





soil conservation and strip-mining to 
the general right of property. It is 
well calculated to arouse the interest 
of beginners. And in view of this same 
purpose, its style is discursive and 
rhetorical rather than concise and 
philosophical. 

There is danger, however, in such 
treatment (from which the book does 
not entirely escape) that a lack of 
carefully reasoned explanations may 
leave misapprehensions in the mind 
of the reader. For example: to state 
that all being, “being in God” in- 
cluded, is self seeking (p. 188 and 
p. 235) is an overly loose expression. 
Its attribution to St. Thomas is hard 
to understand. 

Again, the principle of the double 
effect is inadequately stated (p. 145) 
and the exemplification of this prin- 
ciple in the act of a surgeon removing 
a leg or an eye to save a life could 
easily lead a beginner to wrong inter- 
pretation and application. At times 
conclusions are stated with no indica- 
tion that other Catholic moralists dis- 
agree, as, for instance, in the matter 
of the hunger strike (p. 146) or the 
obligation with regard to paying taxes 
(p. 217). 

It would also seem that, for be- 
ginners, the bibliography should con- 
tain some critique of the books and 
articles listed rather than merely in- 
vite the reader to find the moral 
standards of such diverse authors as 
Marx, Dewey, Machiavelli and Locke, 
whose works are included here to- 
gether with St. Thomas and the En- 
cyclicals of the Popes. 

A class or study club with a well- 
grounded teacher will find ample mat- 
ter for discussion in this interesting 
volume. Much inspiration will be 
gleaned from the author’s indication 
of practical steps to be taken against 
substantiated abuses of the social and 
economic order. But the book does 
not seem to be one for unguided in- 
troduction to the study of ethics. 

WiLu1AM F. DrumMmonp, S.J. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN DEALING WITH 
RELIGION 





The American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 145p. $2 


For 16 months the American Council 
canvassed opinions on how the public 
schools can and do assist the young 
to have an intelligent understanding 
of the historical and contemporary 
role of religion in human affairs. The 
danger exists that to be silent about 
religion may make the public school 
an antireligious factor in the commu- 
nity, since silence creates the impres- 
sion that religion is unimportant and 
has nothing to contribute to the solu- 
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LOYOLA 


| Do IVERSITY 
Chicago 











SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


FIRST DAY SESSION 


June 29 to August 7 


SECOND DAY SESSION 


Non-Science Courses 
August 10 to Sept. 4 


Science Courses 
August 10 to Sept. 18 j 


EVENING SESSION 
June 17 to Aug. 7 


SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


June 1 to July 3 


COURSES IN 


Accounting Physics 

Biology Mathematics 

Business Law Philosophy ‘ 
Chemistry Psychology 

Classics Sociology 

Dramatics Spanish 

Economics Speech 

English Theology 

Education Poltitical Science } 
Finance Nursing Education 

French Public Health 

German Nursing 

History Business 

Latin Mathematics 
Management Industrial Relations 5 
Marketing 


Twelve Institutes and 
Workshops 








For further information or a catalog, 


Write Director of 


SUMMER SESSIONS | 


UNIVERSITY 


820 N. Michigan Av. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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tion of the perennial and ultimate 
problems of human life. 

On a basis of a bibliography of 57 
books (only one of which is concerned 
with the problem as found outside of 
the United States), and about 45 
American, 4 English, and 1 Hawaiian 
reports and courses of study, inter- 
yiews were organized, questionnaires 
and opinionnaires distributed among 
3500 educators and 1,000 religious 
leaders representative of all sections 
of this country and of the three major 
faith groups. 

As a result of its investigation, the 
committee 


believes the findings warrant the 
conclusion that the factual study 
of religion points the way to a 
democratic solution of this persis- 
tent problem. They feel this pro- 
posal has the distinctive merits of 
being thoroughly consistent with 
the principles of religious liberty, 
the tradition of separation of 
Church and State, and modern 
educational theory and practice. 
They urge further experimenta- 
tion under practical conditions 
in public elementary and secon- 
dary schools and teacher educa- 
tion institutions so that the feasi- 
bility and desirability of this 
approach may be_ thoroughly 
tested. 


Many educators, non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic, will question the 
fundamental supposition that the fac- 
tual study of religion is the most dem- 
ocratic solution. They will also raise 
the question of how teachers can be 
found who will be totally impartial in 
teaching “factual religion.” Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, writes in the 
Foreword (p. vii) that the publication 
of this report should not be under- 
stood as formal endorsement of the 
central conclusion. He should have no 
fear of being alone in withholding en- 
dorsement. Grorce V. McCase 





EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN 
AGE OF ANXIETY: Twelfth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society 





Edited by H. Gordon Hullfish. Harper. 
229p. $3 


This is a compilation of eleven essays 
by thirteen leading educators and so- 
cial scientists of the Dewey persuasion. 
It is an attempt to analyze society’s 
widespread anxiety from the prag- 
matic, socialistic and experimental ap- 
proach of the Dewey School. It em- 
phasizes relativism as opposed to ab- 
solute values, change over permanent 
structure, freedom as opposed by 


authority, the pursuit of truth over 
the possession of truth. 

Anxiety, it claims, is a “diffuse 
sense of bewilderment,” a neurotic 
characteristic manifesting itself in de- 
pression and despair, tendencies to 
self-destructiveness, hostile aggressive- 
ness coupled with submissiveness and 
various forms of compulsive activities. 
The cause of anxiety is loss of free- 
dom, diminution of it or interference 
with it. Freedom is described as “ef- 
fective choice.” Ever greater freedom 
for “effective choice” is necessary to 
solve the problem of anxiety. This is 
particularly important for freedom of 
inquiry and cooperative sharing of 
experience. Group Dynamics and the 
Lewinian psychological approach are 
emphasized. 

Some of the main tenets of the book 
include: the Social Sciences as the 
way of salvation; democracy as the 
new American religion; democracy a 
method and aspiration, rather than a 
body of definite truths and principles; 
the Group as the idol of this religion; 
and Secularism its philosophy. By 
Secularism is meant the way of life 
whereby people in multi-group cul- 
tures work together. There are no ab- 
solutes in this philosophy. Diversity 
is explored and differences are re- 
solved by “creative bargaining.” Ac- 
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ETHICS 
by 


Vernon J. Bourke 


This modern textbook for 
courses in Ethics taught in 
Catholic colleges, is an out- 
standing exposition of a 
philosophy of moral life, 
originating with St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It treats ethics 
as a demonstrative science 
with definite moral con- 
clusions. 
published in 1951. 497 pp. 
$4.50 





THREE OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


FOR 
CATHOLIC READERS 





Catholic Life 
( Natural The- and Educa- 
ology ..$3.50 tion ... .$4.50 
ee | 
BRMEU ce ereiaccracwieceseierarecm ebeleterete 
NATURAL THEOLOGY ‘ 
RAUGONB 5.5 525. Wa eae are ee D-AM 


by 
Gerard Smith 


In the words of the author, this 
text was written, “to achieve a 
demonstration of the existence 
and the nature of God.” The pur- 
pose of the book is to motivate 
in the student the same kind 


COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC 
LIFE and EDUCATION 


Order your copy today! 
Prana nent nnn nnn nanan naan 
| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
; 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 
: Please send me the books checked 
( below. I will either remit in fall 
or return the books in 10 days. 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 


CO Ethics ..$4.50 [) Counseling in 


This offer good within the continental 
limits of the U.S.A. only. 


by 
Charles A. Curran 





of thinking as that of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. Father 
Smith asks both the student and 
the teacher to “think with him, 
while he is thinking in front of 
them.” 

published in 1951. 297 pp. $3.50 





A practical book on counseling, this text 
is the first to integrate modern counsel- 
ing procedures with the Catholic way 
of life. It offers detailed excerpts of 
actual interviews to help the reader de- 
velop counseling skills. 

published in 1951. 462pp. $4.50 











She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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PANTHEON BOOKS 





Teresa 
of Avila 


By MARCELLE AUCLAIR. The biogra- 
phy of the great psychologist, writer, and 
organizer who is one of the most extraor- 
dinary among saints. Pope Pius XII broke 
a nearly 400 year precedent and permitted 
the author to visit the Spanish Carmelite 
cloisters to follow literally in the footsteps 
of Saint Teresa during the writing of this 
truly distinguished book. 

Illustrated with photographs taken in 
the Carmels of Spain. 480 pages. 20 illus- 
trations, $4.95 


Mary 
Magdalene 


By RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCKBER.- 
GER, O.P., author of ONE SKY TO SHARE. 
For the first time since the Gospels them- 
selves, the magnificent figure of the sinner- 
saint has found a biographer of sufficient 
stature to do her justice. Illustrated with 
reproductions of sculpture and painting. 
“Magnificently freshens and vivifies not 
only the life of Mary Magdalene but the 
whole Gospel.”—H. L. Binsse. 

Text edition with critical apparatus, 
notes, bibliography, 264 pages, $4.00. 
Regular edition, 192 pages, $3.00 


Golden Goat 


or: The Worthy Rich Man/ NM 
and The Unworthy Poor Man 

By R.-L. BRUCKBERGER, O.P. The au- 
thor gives a surprising new twist to the 
eternal opposites of rich and poor... as 
Goldy the goat, loved by a rich man and 


a poor man, leads them both to heaven. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


The Faith and 
Modern Man 


By ROMANO GUARDINI. “With the 
gentleness of a physician of souls, Guard- 
ini probes the depths of the contemporary 
psyche, and enables the reader to recog- 
nize the sources of his own doubts and 
temptations.” —Bestsellers $2.75 


ist 


At all bookstores, 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 


Write for our new catalog. 
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complishment of these ideals is to be 
attained through the public secular 
schools, which are the schools which 
function according to the American 
tradition and Democratic way of life. 

The scapegoats for the loss of free- 
dom and the causes of anxiety seem to 
be orthodoxy, structured society, or- 
ganized religion, sectarianism, tradi- 
tion (always arbitrary), authority (al- 
ways despotic), the parochial schools, 
“demanding ever new concessions 
from the liberals . . . without search- 
ing for a new set of aims in which the 
conflicting ones may be absorbed,” 
the NAM, congressional investigative 
committees and other lesser divisive 
and power-seeking groups. 

Though many of the observations 
of the authors are significant and a 
number of their recommendations are 
sound, the book, on the whole, is 
slanted to bolster faith in the Dewey 
Society, the NEA and others inter- 
ested in pushing Dewey’s philosophy. 
Gentle distortion, special pleading, in- 
sinuations, inaccurate sophisticated 
terminology and an emotional liber- 
alism prevent its contributing effec- 
tively to the solution of the problem 
of anxiety. Wuti1am J. Copp, S.J. 





HOW TO BE CREATIVE WITH 
WORDS 





By William J. Grace. Fordham U. 
Press. 345p. $4.50 


This volume is a textbook for writ- 
ing classes, apparently at the fresh- 
man-sophomore college level. It is 
clearly a book which has grown out 
of classroom experience. 

The objective of the author is to 
lure the unsuspecting student into the 
magical world of literary creativity 
without frightening him with an ava- 
lanche of cold and forbidding method- 
ology. He thus wisely acknowledges 
the suspicion which masses of Amer- 
ican college students have of artistic 
values identified as such—a suspicion 
which makes them unbelievably skit- 
tish in the presence of verbal or pic- 
torial beauty. 

Experienced teachers of writing 
courses will applaud the effort to 
demonstrate the kinship of writing 
with the other arts. They will also 
endorse the carefully planned pro- 
gression of the writing process. 
Whether all will find it a completely 
satisfying tool is perhaps questionable. 
It would seem that a book of this type 
confronts an indissoluble irony. Teach- 
ers alert enough to their problems to 
see what is truly suggestive in it may 
find themselves cramped in following 
the outlined procedures in detail. On 
the other hand, those whose approach 
has become routine may well be im- 
pervious to its genuine virtues. 
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JOHN CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Two summer terms in 1953 


June 22 - July 24 


July 27 - August 28 


Two semester courses may be 


taken each term 


Plan your summers now! 
Catalogue available for the 
next three summers — ad- 
vanced courses offered — 
Fourteen hours credit pos- 
sible each summer. 


OOOOOCOO 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business, 
Economics and Government 
Graduate Division 
OOOOVOCOS: 

For complete 
three-year bulletin write: 
Director of Summer School 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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— Follow Christ 1953 contents 


ei Followers of Christ Wanted; The Priest Unites Men to God (Priest- 
|. FOOOW ‘A hood); What's The Difference (Crosiers); New Branches from the 
CH | 9] {4 | Benedictine Trunk; Vocations Concern All Catholics; Jesuits At Work 

a —Everywhere; Vermont Charterhouse (Carthusians); Seminarians 
Today; Midget Monks (Prep School for Brothers); Everybody's 
Vocational Director; | Have Chosen You (Sisters of Mercy); Gleaners 
Along the King's Highway (Holy Family Sisters); Africa Is White 
for the Harvest (White Sisters); Following the Franciscan Ideal; 
Where Ya'all Goin' (Home Missioners of America}; American 
Nazareth (Sisters of Charity); An Eucharistic Life (Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration); An Apostolic Outlook (Grailville); Bring Christ Into the 


Marketplace (Lay Apostolate); Vocation Material. 
Illustrated, 96 pages. 











NUMBER TWELVE contents: 

Dear Francis Joseph; Boys, Bones, and Vocations; Sports in Semi- 
nary and Monastery; Mariannhill Fathers; Why Not Be A Re- 
ligious Teacher? (Marianists) ; Youngsters Are So Sure; Frontier 
Call (Sacred Heart Fathers) ; The Secret of Staying Young (Fran- 
ciscan Teaching Brothers); The Main Cogwheel; Dear Marie; 
Until Time Meets Eternity (Benedictine Sisters) ; Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary; The Daughters of Charity; Carmelites in Action; 
Service of the Christ Child (Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus) ; 
Over Three Continents (Daughters of Charity of the Sacred Heart) ; 
Ask Yourself: What Shall I Be?; The Romance of Medicine; 
Nursing; Law As A Career; Forward to the Land; Stenography 
for Men; Shall I Go to College; Music As a Profession; Writing; 
Vocation of Motherhood; Civil Service; Teaching. 


NUMBER EIGHT contents: 

Parents and Vocations; Religious Life, Its Nobility and Efficacy; 
You Are Needed for the Josephite Missions; Sisters of the Holy 
ry Cross; A Bit Of Life’s Mosaic (Hospital Sisters of St. Francis) ; 
St. Augustine and the Augustinians; P. 51 Pilot (Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate) ; Dominican Sisters; Ursuline Nuns of Louisville, 
Kentucky; Marist Brothers of the Schools; The Benedictine Voca- 
tion; Hidden Missionaries (Sodality of St. Peter Claver) ; On the 
March (Society of Divine Word) ; “Go Out and Make Them Come 
in 1953 In” (Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart); The World For the 
Savior (Salvatorians) ; Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament; A Century 
of Service to American Youth (Brothers of the Sacred Heart) ; St 
Columban’s Foreign Mission Society. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN contents: 


I’m a Priest; Harness the Hurricane; His Brother’s Keeper; 


NUMBER NINE contents: 














igust 28 Rix: : ge eee ; Letter from Two Seminarians; The Teaching Brothers; The Lay 
Wocation with a Double “U”; Vocations Today; The Priesthood; Brothers; The Missionary Brothers; On the Fence; The Vocation 
Don Bosco Calling (The Salesians) ; Joyfully and Wholeheartedly of Nursing; Why A Hospital Sister? 
may be (Religious of Christian Education); Oblates of St. Francis de 
| Sales; The Racine Dominicans; Red Friars of the Redemption NUMBER FOURTEEN contents: 
(Order of the Most Holy Trinity); My Week at Benet Lake This is the Seminary; Every Child is Mine; Hello Skipper; Not a 
_ (Benedictines) ; Modern Samaritans (Alexian Brothers) ; I Have Tragedy; The Parish Priest; Light in the Dark Cell (Maryknoll 
— Chosen You (The Servants of Mary); Missionary Servants of the Be weed ey oe eg = re aera Page sal ne 
! : ey eee ae ; —Missionaries for America; The Syro-Mar s 
hse Se Most Holy Eucharist; Large Families and Vocations; How Would Rite; Dear Rita; Their Foolish Fears; Vocation Day with the 
You Look in This Uniform? (Holy Ghost Fathers). Grey Nuns; It’s a Family Affair (Benedictine Sisters) ; Vocations 
— ad- { Begin at Home; A New Idea in ogy gg iene a 
—— ae m Halt! At the Bedside of the Sick; Little Sisters o e Poor; 
red NUMBER TEN contents: ; : Marriage—A Vocation; Lay Apostles in the Missions; Catholic 
lit pos- In the Mind of God; Choose Wisely; What If I Err?; Making the Laymen; Questions nuh Deniés Answesed, 
, Choice; Counsel and Guidance; My Father’s Business; A Veil, 
If Thou Wilt (Benedictine Sisters); Little Sisters of the Poor; 
: The Apostolate of Mary (School Sisters of Notre Dame) ; Dedi- ORDER BLANK for FOLLOW CHRIST Series (Series 8 to 15) 
cated For Human Suffering (Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis) ; : 
on South Carolina and China (Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy) ; Fishers — Published Annually — 
; me The Brother eae erties ving 8 gens Stars VAS oo esti . Please send the following:— 
ess, by Bing Crosby) 5 Courts ip and Marriage; Golden Silence; - .copyfies) Castee 1% (just published 1953) 
Religious Communities in the U. S.; Carmel and the Contempla- je es) Seri 0 
rnment a Beans copylies) Series 14 ...... copylies) eries | 
tr OE i | ea copylies) Series 13. ...... copylies) Series 9 
NUMBER ELEVEN contents; = #£#j|f ...... copylies) Series 12. ...... copylies) Series 8 
What About Your Vocation; To Be a Priest; The Voice of Christ [| ...... copylies) Series 1! (copy of Free List 
and the Heart of St. Augustine (Recollect Augustinian Fathers) ; "of Vocation Subjects) 
For God and Man (Congregation of the Resurrection) ; So Yov’re P ' 
tee: Dreaming of Being a Star (Sisters of Christian Charity); The 25¢ a copy. Any 5 copies $1.00. 50 copies $9.00 
Making of a Missionary (Marist Missionary Sisters); Sisters of 
School the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; A Medical Mission 3 
Sister Says—Let’s Pretend; Eucharistic Apostles (Sisters of the 
rsity Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored People); The Visita- MaMa m5 25 2/5 sid wR relia aver stele ore wileray ah a: se Rael a ohwieak® eraerere 
tion of Holy Mary; Ladies in White (Missionary Sisters of Our 
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ON APRIL 9TH There can be no doubt, however, | sao 
y that the methods have been success- | GEO RGI AN vas 
SHEED P ful for their originator and it is to be | a 
hoped that many other teachers will | vost 
& find them helpful and stimulating. | CO U RT pore 
MicHAEL F. MoLoNnEy = 
| stand: 
WARD COLLEGES 
LISTEN, VIENNA! (ic —,|; of Pi 
° e ‘ tarian 
is going ro By Wilhelm Heunermann. Perpetual | the t 
The National Catholic Help Press, N. Y. 3807p. $3 LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY | ~. 
e . ° i stea 
Educational Association Saint Clement Mary Hofbauer, a | | attem 
Convention in member of the Congregation of the | A Liberal Arts College | throu; 
f A Most Holy Redeemer, whose life | for Young Women }  goals- 
Atlantic City Father Galvin, a fellow Redemptor- officia 
ist, translates so admirably here, lived | Fro 
: and reached the heights of sanctity in , Feder 
If you are going — the era of Napoleon, the Emperor prepa BY THE | causes 
Franz Joseph and Pope Pius VII. In TERS OF MERCY | like H 
SEE BOOTH E-2 one way or another, therefore, his life 
is a challenge to anyone who turns 
— BE SURE YOU DO! the pages < this wen in today’s Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. 
_ ’ . troubled times, for the world of Saint and B.S. Degree —— 
Ann Reinicke and David Reeves will | Clement Mary was very like ours. a a a ee RE 
be there to show you the new books. Saint Clement Mary faced suspicion, Wiis alien: Mihai hina 
If you aren't going, console yourself | distrust, envy and jealousy throughout Home E ‘ . : 
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jeadership of such men as James 
Bennett and his predecessors, Federal 
correctional institutions are superior in 
every way to State institutions. Edu- 
cational requirements, civil service 
standards, personal integrity—all these 
and more make the Federal Bureau 
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steady and intelligent routine, an 400 pages. 
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But worse than the grief and the 
fear, was the confusion which tortured burt 
. . the disciples. They knew that the dead a? | 
body of Christ had been laid in the CLARKE 14 
Rel ig ion tomb, yet they were hearing insistent their 
reports that He was alive and had mind! 
‘ spoken to some of their number. They COLLEGE them 
remembered that Jesus had more than glory. 
ssentia S once foretold that He would “rise DUBUQUE, IOWA —_ 
again,” but they were not sure what : sanci 
He had meant. They had no plan to Thus 
a tell them what to do next—if indeed - “ 
Series they were to take any action then at Chris 
all. : 
The Gospels do not record what the = pari —. ™ 
Apostles were doing, gathered behind pecasee Ps May weit 
An integral pre-tested er doors somewhere in Jerusalem. iaiteet nen, ee enillinn, 
hal? nether they were praying or holding tential 
religion course council or conversing disconsolately ee a aa th vig 
i" together, we cannot say. But we do rien —— ee 
for high schools know that they were sorely troubled. Sonniny Sap Doe, 
Then suddenly, “Jesus came and stood haga necting picid 
in the midst and said to them, ‘Peace the educators of tomorrow's CAM! 
POWER be to you!’” children. no m 
With the appearance of Jesus, all liams 
: was changed. These ardent men of atre, 
Study of the nature and attrib- Galilee crowded once more around satan 
utes of God, the purpose of the Master they had learned to love Come 
man’s creation, and the sacra- and to follow. As He tenderly showed — 
ments as sources of spiritual them His hands and His pierced side, Cond db The I 
power. they were sure that it was Jesus. Yet onducted by No 
those places where the nails and the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. substi 
LOY ALTY lance had dug so deep were no longer  * 
cruel wounds but marks of glory. Joy = 
swept away the turmoil in the dis- —_ 
A positive presentation of the ciples’ hearts and they knew a deep other 1 
commandments, and a beauti- and heaven-sent peace. well-k 
ful analysis of the essentials The world of the present day is no fiction 
of love according to St. stranger to grief and fear and uncer- The seit 
Thomas. tainty. Each day’s newspapers bring - b a 
their stories of deaths and heart-break- University of Notre Dame rene 
ing misfortunes and of horrible acci- 
GUIDAN CE dents. Anxiety over their failures and WRITERS’ ae 
disappointments plagues many people; 
A complete course in apolo- others are worried about social posi- CONFEREN CE one 
getics, the life of Christ and tion, about reputation or about other JUNE 22-27. 1953 heedl 
church history. interests which they cherish. / po 
As for confusion and uncertainty, 8 WORKSHOPS: Pidien. ters W 
SERVI CE many of our contemporaries have no Poetry—The Teaching of figure 
notion of the very meaning and pur- Creative Writing It is 
pose of life. For them, each day is STAFF: Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, drift c 
Christian attitude toward ser- simply a ceaseless and wearying S.J., Richard Sullivan, Rob- witted 
vice in marriage, in the priest- struggle for a living. They dwell to- ert Fitzgerald, Anne Ford, not gr: 
hood, in religious life, in the gether in dirty, noisy cities. They eins former 
parish and as citizens. work long, hard hours at monotonous FEES: Any one Workshop, $15 bows: 
jobs. They know that they are walk- Additional Workshops, $10 It bes 
ing the hairline of success, for they each oct 
may at any time become worthless to ROOM AND BOARD: Facilities panion 
LOYO [ A the world of industry and be cast off. available on the campus for becom 
They are like the mule in the old-time both men and women though 
treadmill, dully plodding a path that For particulars, write: Can 
UN IVERS| TY leads nowhere. They are moles bur- ee a? eee liams © 
rowing in the clay of Time. Notre Dame, Indians God’s 
The attempts of modern godless as Will 
D a = SS philosophers to guide man through his resente 
course on earth are marked by be- ) omemeom mom mom, a phanta 
wilderment and despair. One of them lusts ai 
Chicago IHlinois writes . this a he ee ws Gane eens —_ on to | 
ae any explanation of human life which Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, Golden 
Visit booths E-10, E-12 would be either true or important. poche rpy apr does, | 
N.C.E.A. Convention . .. I am fairly transfixed by an op- Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! howeve 
pressive sense of futility: a mood so pase App yea seg endl tegrity 
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hurtful that I am left wordless with 


ain: 

Catholics know where to turn in 
their doubts and trials. They are 
mindful that the Son of God died for 
them on the cross and rose again in 
glory. They recognize His presence 
among them today, teaching, ruling, 
sanctifying them through His Church. 
Thus the joy of Easter is ever renewed 
in their hearts and the peace which is 
Christ’s gift abides in them. 

Paut A. REEp, S.J. 
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CAMINO REAL: II. Since there is 
no moral conflict in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ latest contribution to the the- 
atre, the play falls far short of the 
stature of great drama. Nevertheless 
Camino Real is the most challenging 
native play since Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh. 

No doubt some observers would 
substitute “confusing” for “challeng- 
ing,” and perhaps the author intended 
to confuse his audience—to drive 
home the meaning of his play. What 
other reason could he have for making 
well-known characters of history and 
fiction anonymous or having them ap- 
pear incognito? Lord Byron, for in- 
stance, is listed in the playbill as A 
Romantic Poet, Casanova is A Gen- 
tleman of Fortune, Camille A Lady of 
Legend and Don Quixote An Ancient 
Knight. The play is overloaded with 
symbolism, too; nothing can be ac- 
cepted at face value, since things are 
hardly ever what they seem. “The 
mistake you make,” one of the charac- 
ters warns the audience, “is trying to 
figure it out.” 

It is not difficult, really, to catch the 
drift of the author’s intention. Slow- 
witted people, like your reviewer, may 
not grasp his meaning before the per- 
formers come out for their curtain 
bows; for this is a “take home” drama. 
It begins to make sense in after- 
theatre discussion with one’s com- 
panion for the evening, however; and 
becomes crystal clear in solitary 
thought on one’s pillow. 

Camino Real is the Tennessee Wil- 
liams version of what’s wrong with 
God’s world. It is a world in which, 
as Williams observes it, humanity, rep- 
resented by Kilroy, is trapped in a 
phantasmagoria of cruelty, frustration, 
lusts and futility. Kilroy tries to hold 
on to his integrity, symbolized by his 
Golden Gloves, and after a fashion he 
does. Most of the other characters, 
however, have long ago lost their in- 
tegrity in the pursuit of sensual 





THE 1953 WORKSHOPS at 


The Catholic University of America 


Specialization and review! 
MAY 8-10 


Informal and individual! 


The Minor Seminary Conference: Religion and Latin Syllabi 
JUNE 12-23 
The Social Sciences in Catholic College Programs 
Integration in The Catholic Secondary School 
Philosophy of The Catholic Elementary School Curriculum 
Special Education of The Exceptional Child 
Music Education 
Art in The Catholic Secondary School 
Art in The Catholic Elementary School 
JUNE 12-20 
Nursing Program in The General College 
JUNE 19-21 
Business Education Clinic 
JUNE 29-AUG, 8 
Intergroup Education 


Write NOW for complete information on program, staff, credits, fees, accommoda- 
tions and applications: Director of Workshops, 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington 17, D. C. 

















SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited standard college, 
girls acquire cultural knowledge and career skills. B.A., B.S. and 
B.F.A. degrees. Music, art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, 
teacher training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, spacious 
campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 


Catalog. Early registration advised. 


BOX 73 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. 
Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in 
Library Science degrees. Approved by 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties. Holds membership in the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Lib- 
eral arts, nursing, home economics, 
elementary and secondary teaching, and 
physical education. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. 


For information, address THE DEAN 
The College of St. Catherine 


2004 Randolph Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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plaining because they cannot eat their A 
FOR WOMEN cake and have it. 
Chicago, Illinois We can readily identify these char. RE 





acters, although the author does not, 
as people who have lived by the secu. 
lar rule that happiness is the highest 
good. Such people usually define hap. AMEF 
piness as the gratification of one’s per. —_ Natione 
sonal desires—the shortest known route 





JN an environment that integrates intellectual, social, aesthetic, and 
moral values, the Mundelein College student is educated for 
scholarship and service. 






The curriculum includes Liberal Arts and Sciences, with courses in 
Art, Drama, Dietetics, Home Economics, Music, Science, Elementary 

























and High School Teaching, Journalism, Secretarial Studies. to disillusionment. The author shows Tl 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. no compassion for his characters, ap. in 
ADDRESS: parently assuming that in the nature of =< 

: Ste . am things they could expect no different th 
Director of Admissions, 6353 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois fate. pa 
The author’s friendliest critic quotes wi 

him as saying that Camino Real “is 

nothing more or less than my concep. : 

tion of the time and the world that | fo 

live in.” In that statement Williams ly 
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He is a handy man with a microscope, 
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that it might be interesting to turn to A 

OF THE SACRED HEART the telescope for a survey of the firma- 
ment. } 

Purchase, New York Indeed, there is a curious sort of 

Courses leading to degrees: B.A., Mus. B., B.F.A. nihilism in Williams that causes hin | qygp { 
to deny as an artist what as a man he 

Applicants are asked to get in touch promptly knows to be true. Accepting the secu. 4 Rep’ 
with the Committee on Admissions. lar theory of the universe as valid, as 

he apparently does, he cannot be ex- A 

pected to admit that a hand may , ‘ 

reach from above the stars to give th 

Kilroy at least an encouraging pat on th 

the shoulder. But that is no reason for or 

Shall there be a place ignoring the luxuriant beauty in the : 


world—forsythia in suburban gardens, th 
the grandeur of Beethoven’s Fifth, the 

elegance of the “Ode to a Nightin- T 
gale.” And men do have noble 
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44 : 2 thoughts and are capable of heroic , 
a i ail Almig hty God: deeds. In Camino Real nobody dreams | ” 
- and everybody has nightmares. 
+4 nyt Tueopuitus Lewis s 
\ Yes" answers i : 1 
i i 
i. M 
5 
. a, 
aa servic 
, ) 
ae UNI V ERSTITY LILI was a lonely, awkward, guile | 09" 
2 ) less and very appealing young orphan rene 
445 of the South (Leslie Caron) who found employ- , SPECI, 
? ment with a French provincial car- BOTH | 
ae e nival. Her job consisted of talking to 1 
puppets. At each nightly performance 
300 Courses—33 Degrees she entered into conversation as y 
&. though by accident with the four 
») offered wooden actors in the show. Her ef- 
3 forts, plus the unusual imagination , 
oY and skill with which her fellow per- as 
WRITE TO REGISTRAR FOR FREE CATALOG formers were manipulated, lent a strik- i 
{ ingly untraditional air of human T 
New Orleans, 18, La. warmth to the traditional art of pup- 
petry. 70 E, 

















Lili grew to love the puppets al- — 
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the pertinent social commentary of 
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of Catholic thought and thinking 
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most as though they were alive, but 
she also harbored a fierce schoolgirl 
crush on the handsome carnival magi- 
cian (Jean Pierre Aumont) who was 
superficially everything that a girl 
dreams of in a man. As a consequence 
it took her an inordinately long time 
to realize that the puppets spoke for 
their creator and that it was the 
crippled and embittered dancer- 
turned-puppeteer (Mel Ferrer) whom 
she really loved. 

This fairy tale for adults (from a 
story by Paul Gallico) has been 
filmed against lovely Technicolor 
backgrounds with a maximum of del- 
icacy and taste and a minimum of 
cloying sweetness which must have 
been a constant pitfall. Altogether it 
is a heartening example of an “off- 
beat” Hollywood production success- 
fully hitting its mark. 

While credit for its success must 
be distributed among writer, director, 
cast and puppeteers, its greatest asset 
is Leslie Caron, whose artful portrait 
of artless innocence is_ irresistibly 
touching and funny and unmistakably 
true. The only complaint is that the 
film’s two dream-sequence ballets are 
an inadequate showcase for her danc- 
ing talents. (MGM) 


THE PENNY PRINCESS, the hero- 
ine of another kind of musical fairy 
story, was a clerk in Macy’s who was 
informed quite without warning that 
she was the distant relative and heir- 
ess of a recently deceased millionaire. 
Unique among her bequests was the 
rulership of a perennially bankrupt 
European principality called Lampi- 
dorra, which her unknown benefactor 
had purchased out of pure altruism 
shortly before his death. This engag- 
ing premise is the basis for one of 
the British film industry’s rare ex- 
cursions into the field of Technicolor 
musical comedy. 

Author-director Val Guest has set 
the stage as though he were going to 
make a comedy of manners and na- 
tional customs along the lines of Tight 
Little Island. And for a while the 
citizens of Lampidorra appear to have 
the kind of rugged, perversely logical 
eccentricity which can sustain this 
sort of humor. Unfortunately, almost 
all the picture’s originality and high 
spirits are expended on the exposition 
of the basic situation. By comparison 
the rest of the film, which invoives 
the Penny Princess’ efforts to restore 
the solvency of her subjects by finding 
foreign markets for a native cheese 
with a deliriously high alcoholic con- 
tent, is monotonous and labored. 

The film’s general air of tired, old- 
fashioned operetta is heightened by 
the characterization of the heroine 
(Yolande Donlan) as an inveterate 
coiner of malapropisms and of the 
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UNIVERSITY 


and Milwaukee 


Combine to Offer You 
A Pleasant and 
Profitable Summer 


Plan now to enroll for the 1953 
in any of the 





following fields: 


Business Administration 
Journalism 

Liberal Arts 

Nursing 

Speech 


REGULAR SESSION: June 22-July 3! 
LONG SESSION: June 8-July 30 


As a leading educational center and a 
distinguished Jesuit school, Marquette 
University is highly qualified to pro- 
vide graduate and under-graduate 
students a summer of profitable study. 
Practical education conferences, an ex- 
cellent Vocational Guidance Center, 
institutes, work-shops and a wide 
variety ot courses are open to teachers 
and administrators in all levels of 
education. Marquette’s summer ses- 
sion also features outstanding guest 
lecturers. 


Summer school students at Marquette 
will have a pleasant stay in the vaca- 
tion-time atmosphere of beautiful 
Milwaukee—enjoying, too, all the 
cultural and social advantages of a 
progressive metropolitan area. 


Special spiritual, housing, and voca- 
tional facilities maintained for Sisters. 


Bulletins and application blanks now 
available. Write Registrar, Dept. A. 
615 N. 11th Street. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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oe CRAN WELL oe, 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 

For catalog write 


Augustine Keane, 8.J. 
Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





Rev. D. 
Cranwell School, 





Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 36th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Cam> Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 


























DOMINICAN CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 


Erie. Different, individual, lifelasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


CAMP DIRECTOR 
13541 Gould Avenue 
Dearborn, Michigan 





5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 














Our LADY OF LOURDES 


for Girls 


CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,600 acres on two 
private lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th year. 
Kiding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Fishing, Dramatics, Trips, Arts and 
Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses. Fee 


$400. Catalog. 
Rev. James V. Hart, President 
Write to: Rev. Vincent L. Clyne 


472-L. West 142 St. New York 31 








CAMP NOTRE 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS 


NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 


$225 for season; $130 per month 


AGES 6 TO 16 


SPRUCELAND 





$250 


DAME 


GIRLS 


GRANITE LAKE 
for season; $140 per month 





Resident C: haplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals— 
Finest Equipment—Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. Transportation included in all Fees. 


For Booklet Write 


JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 
MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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NEW YORK 
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52nd ST. at LEXINGTON AVE. 
PLAZA 1-1177 
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English cheese-salesman hero (Dit 
Bogarde) as the purveyor of a rathe 
painful brand of boyish charm. Fy, 
the family the picture is harmless ang 
has its bright moments, mostly fy. 
nished by A. E. Matthews as a de. 
partment-store tycoon with a geniys 
for non-sequiturs. But it has a tep. 
dency to droop where it should sparkle, 
(Universal-International) 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERy 
MOON is a manifestation of the Hol. 
lywood tendency to look back at past 
hits rather than forward at new ho. 


rizons. It is a sequel to a financially ' 


successful but otherwise undistip. 
guished musical of two years ago 
called On Moonlight Bay. The orig. 
inal, in between nostalgic renditions of 
World War I song hits, was ver 
loosely based on Booth Tarkington’ 
“Penrod” stories. The sequel, involy. 
ing a different set of old tunes and 
the same characters and cast (headed 
by Doris Day and Gordon MacRae), 
is based on nothing more than a script 
writer's desperation. Charitably ap. 
praised, it is an occasionally diverting 
but more often tedious and saccharine 
Technicolor period-piece for the 
family. (Warner) 
Morra WALsH 





PARADE 











THE ODDS WERE AGAINST 
their happening, but the week’s events 
happened anyway. . . . Behavior pat- 
terns of the scarcely-likely-to-occur 
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type were occurring everywhere, and [ 


the age-old truism: “You never know 
what people are going to do” was once 


more confirmed... . The odds-mock- | 


ing patterns appeared in diversified 
designs. . . . On view were quaint 
direction-finding techniques. . . . In 
Woodland, Calif., a woman was horse- 
back riding on her ranch when an air- 
plane zoomed down and taxied to a 
stop near her. The pilot leaned out 
and asked the way to Sacramento. 
She told him. He thanked her and 


flew off. . . . Unilateral fights were | 


observed. . . . In San Francisco, a 
stranger began punching a man on the 
street. After quite a few punches, the 
stranger ceased fire and said: “Par- 
don me. I thought you were Jerry.’ 
. .. Unorthodox methods harassed law 
enforcement. . . . In Omaha, Neb., a 
rookie policeman was caught covering 
his beat in a taxicab... . Throughout 
the week, defiance of the laws of prob- 
ability continued with little or n0 
diminution. . . . Overtime parking 
tickets set off wedding bells. . . . In 
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SPIRITUALLY INSPIRING 
BEAUTIFUL COLOR SLIDES OF 


THE SHRINE OF 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
SPAIN 


Also HOLY LAND, ROME AND VATiI- 
CAN, LOURDES, CHURCHES OF 
MEXICO and many other outstand- 
ing color slides for parishes, schools 
and lecturers. 

For free catalog "A" write to: 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Fvvv VV VV VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 
Make ANY GARDEN a PRAYER 


Grow “Our Lady’s Garden”! Crown the 
beauty of any garden, large or small, with 
flowers named to honor Mary in the cen- 
turies old popular tradition ... “Our 
Lady’s Earrings,” “Mary’s Bud,” many 
others. Prayer is in the intent... make 
gardening a prayerful work. 6 assorted 
seed packages, matmed to honor Mary, 
$1.00; 12 for $2.00; 25 for $4.00. A 
thoughtful gift. (Old Garden Prayer and 
informative booklet with planting direc- 
tions with order.) Send Check or Money 
Order: 


MARY'S GARDENS 


901-A South 47th St., Philadeiphia 43, Pa. 
e 


Cosmology 


and Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Nature According to St. Thomas 
"Dr. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., in 
this new text, incorporates the re- 
sults of thorough research and suc- 
cessful teaching. The work is Thom- 
istic in spirit, keen in its recognition 
of the needs and the limitations of 
the present-day student and sensi- 
ble in its emphasis on basic princi- 
ples and problems. The simplicity 
of language and arrangement and 
depth of analysis make this a most 
acceptable text for college 


students." 
IGNATIUS SMITH, O. ?., Dean of the School of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of America 


$3.00 per copy 
GRAYMOOR PRESS Dept.1 PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 
® e 
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ON PRESS—NEARING 
COMPLETION 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FROM ORIGINAL AND 
UNREVISED PLATES 


Seventeen Volumes 


including 1922 Supplement 
$100.00 plus postage and packing 
Only about 70 sets remain unsold. 


Supplement II, Loose-leaf, First, 
Second and Third Sections 
and binder 


$15.45 postpaid 
Fourth Section in preparation 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 











30 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





New York, a young lady became ir- 
ritated when a youthful policeman 
gave her a ticket. As she looked more 
closely at the officer, her exasperation 
gradually evaporated. She explained: 
“I came face to face with Lloyd, and 
—well, I guess it was love at first 
sight.” . . . Last week the bells rang 
out. . . . Compulsory education was 
attempted. . . . In San Francisco, a 
stranger barged into an apartment, in- 
sisted on teaching the wife how to 
cook liver and onions. Police inter- 
rupted the lesson. .. . Truth was told. 

. . In Portland, Ore., a man rang 
a doorbell, told the woman who 
answered: “I’m the party who robbed 
your house two weeks ago.” He was, 
as law guardians found upon check- 


ing. 


Day after day, the unpredictable twists 
and turns of human behavior mean- 
dered through the milieu. . . . Cops 
rescued a man from the clutches of 
first-aiders. .. . In Toronto, two ama- 
teur first-aid experts rushed upon a 
driver after his car hit a poie. Ignor- 
ing his assurances he was all right, 
the first-aiders pushed him to the 
ground, twisted his arm when he re- 
sisted, spread him out, and worked 
him over in accordance with their 
book of instructions. Officers sped to 
the scene, saved the man. He com- 
mented: “They sure did a job on me. 
Thank goodness, the police came so 
quickly.” . . . Auto accidents turned 
into orange blossoms. . .. In Albu- 
querque, N. M., a man was driving 
with his girl friend when he collided 
with another car. The girl described 
how love came: “I found out he loved 
me when he spent half an hour finding 
out if I was all right instead of jump- 
ing out to look at his damaged car.” 
Not long afterwards, she fell from a 
truck he was driving. He leaped out 
and proposed to her. Following her 
acceptance, he led her back to the 
truck and later to the altar. 


The truism: “You never know what 
people are going to do” is a very 
ancient one. The saying must have 
originated soon after it became obvious 
what people were like: and this could 
not have been long after people first 
appeared on earth. ... The truism is 
based on a wondrous thing. ; 
Among the endless multitudes of 
creatures in this world only man pos- 
sesses free will. .. . He is free to de- 
cide what he should decide or what 
he shouldn't. . . . He can choose 
Heaven or he can choose Hell... . 
Concerning the question how many 
will choose Heaven and how many 
Hell, there is no answer here below, 
because “You never know what people 
are going to do.” 
Joun A. Toomey 
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“CATHOLIC EUROPE LIVES” 


GRAIL SPONSORED TOUR 
June 27-August 18 


A unique European tour for Amer- 
ican young women sponsored by 
The Grail, international lay apos- 
tolic movement. First hand ac- 
quaintance with the various forms 
of the lay apostolate at work in 
France, Italy, Germany and Hol- 
land will provide a concrete expe- 
rience of the Catholic revival tak- 
ing place in all phases of European 
life. 


Highlights include: 


@ Ten days in Paris. 

@ A week in Rome and audience with 
the Holy Father. 

@ Experience of the life in Germany’s 
“DIASTORA.” 

@® A week in the International camp 
at The Grail headquarters near 
Amsterdam. 

® Interview by Netherlands Television 
Network at start and close of trip. 


Entire tour: $925. 
For further information, contact 
MISS DOLORES BRIEN 


Grail International Student Center 


46 West 55th Street 
New York 19, New York 


CO. 5-6943 


Reservations must be made by 
May 1, 1953 


RABE RARRABARKAREALABARRRARA 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
~~ 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4", 6”, 644" and 7"— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Office for Catholic visitors 
Epitor: Regarding your suggestion 
(Am. 3/7, p. 616) that we need an 
office through which to channel] Cath- 
olic visitors from abroad, a committee 
of sociologists in Chicago is trying to 
devise a plan for an over-all Catholic 
center such as you suggest. We al- 
ready have a well established non- 
denominational Community Referral 
Service which not only answers in- 
quiries but also advertises for volun- 
teers to give of their time to whatever 
type of agency they prefer. The CRS 
either trains the applicant or sends 
him to an agency for in-service train- 
ing. 

Our committee has full apprecia- 
tion of that service and no desire to 
set up a Catholic duplicate. It does, 
however, envision a supplementary 
service which might be constructed 
by trained, well-oriented and informed 
directors who would enlist the char- 
itable services of all available Cath- 
olics and channel them where they 
are needed. Catholic visitors from 
abroad interested in seeing how our 
social agencies work, even to the ex- 
tent of actually working in them for a 
short period, could easily be directed 
to such an office. 

SisTER Mary Licvort, B.V.M. 

Mundelein College 

Chicago, Il. 


No atheists they 

Epitror: Now I know how Father 
Young felt last December when in 
your pages he read “rustler” where he 
had written “hustler.” Readers anxious 
to know what fine distinction I draw 
between “those unable to believe in 
God” and “atheists” (Am. 3/28, p. 
708) should realize, if they have not 
already guessed, that the privative 
“a” was a gremlin’s gift of which I 
would cheerfully have been deprived. 
Was it Mr. Dooley who used to say, 
“No depravity!”P In any _ case, 
“theists.” Rev. Gerarp S. SLoyan 

Washington, D. C. 


Congressional investigations 
Epitor: In your March 14 issue I read 
“Washington Front” by Wilfrid Par- 
sons. Since I have been watching the 
congressional investigations on TV, 
and today on, “Ask Washington,” 
heard newsmen discuss the fairness of 
the investigations, I read Fr. Par- 
sons column with interest. 

I gather that Fr. Parsons does not 
think we should have “inquiries into 
classroom teachings.” Let him request 
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a copy of Dr. Bella Dodd’s testimony 
at the Jenner investigation on Mar. 10 
She pleaded with the educators t 
work with experienced investigators 
After listening to her, I am convinced 
that the educators cannot handle this 
problem themselves. 

As for comparing TV lights to “oy 
adoption of the old Nazi-Communist 
technique of shining a bright, ho 
light into a presumed culprit; 
eyes... ”! Even a child knows tha 
the lights are a must for TV. Exactly 
what is Fr. Parsons trying to do—il) 
us to no action? If he weren't writing 
for a Catholic publication, and more 
particularly for AMenica, I would sus. 
pect his intentions. 

(Mrs.) James F. Grapy 

Scituate Harbor, Mass. 


“Revival” into “mission’’ 


Epitor: Let me congratulate you on 


your March 28 issue, devoted to “The 
American South.” It was top-notch, 
Rev. Jerome Breunig, S.J.’s article, 
“Catholic revival in Tennessee,” es 
pecially interested me. Having lived 


for a number of years in various parts ; 


of the South, I can fully appreciate 
his remark on the necessity of pre. 
senting Catholicism in terms that Prot- 
estants can understand. “For instance,’ 
he says, “when a mission was to be 


held, a large sign on the lawn an. | 


nounced “Catholic Revival Meeting.” 
Here in Richmond, however, the 
word “revival” seems to be losing some 


re 


of its old-time drawing power. Dur. | 


ing the past year, at any rate, all of 
the revivals sponsored by the city’ 
larger and more affluent Protestant 
churches have been advertised and re- 
ferred to as “missions.” 
LawreENcE T. Kinc 
Richmond, Va. 


Father Thurston’s writings 
Eprror: Many thanks for your review 
of my book on Father Thurston in your 
Jan. 17 issue. The reviewer asked that 
a history of popular devotions should 
be compiled from Father Thurston's 
writings. I can assure him that such 
a book is being compiled. In fact, 
three more volumes of Father Thus- 
ton’s are being put together. The a 
ticles on familiar prayers are being 
edited by Rev. Ernest Grosjean, S.}, 
the Bollandist, and those on popular 
devotions by Rev. Philip Caramas, 
S.J., editor of the Month. 
Rey. JosepH Creuan, S.J. 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
England 
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